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* COSTS LESS THAN IRON, 
ZINC, ASPHALT OR SLATES 
@ GIVES A BETTER ROOF 


The flat roofs of the premises-of Mr, 
E. H. Hicks at Fulham, London, illus- 
trated above, are roofed with some 2,000 
yards of Ruberoid. This is but one of 
the many;important buildings upon 
which Ruberoid is in use. 


Write for a copy of our interesting booklet | 
“The Venus Pencil in Mechanica! Drafting.” 








It is the most economical and reliable 
covering for flat roofs. It is weather- 
proof under all conditions. 


Unaffected by heat, fumes, or vibration. 
Gives equally efficient service laid on 
boards, concrete, or old asphalt, on flat, 
pitched, or curved roofs. All flashings 
and gutters are carried out in Ruberoid. 
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replete with the latest 






Our Catalogue explaining the improvements in con- 


merits and uses of Ruberoid, 
and illustrated with many 
types of buildings roofed by 
us during the past 29 years, 
will be sent on request. 
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Plate I. 


CATHEDRAL. 


ST. PAUL’S 


THE CHAPEL OF ST. MICHAEL AND ST. GEORGE 


From a Painting by Hanslip Fletcher. 











SPECIAL NOTE. 


The Publishers desire to express to Mr. Frank 


Brangwyn, R.A., their special thanks for his 


generosity in preparing and placing freely at their 
disposal the superb design which dignifies the Cover 


of this issue. 

















FOREWORD 





HUMANITY 
INSTEAD 






RCHITECTURE being the Mistress Art, and pre-eminent 
among the arts of Peace, it is beyond question fitting to 
produce a Special Issue of Tue AncuirecturaL Review 







= as a souvenir of the Peace Celebrations. It is generally acknow- 
= ledged that the street decorations devised in the Office of Works 
= under the supervision of Sir Frank Baines were of unusual 
Zz excellence, and it was felt that their intrinsic merit, their 


serene dignity, as well as the great occasion they served 





— Soon \ _— so admirabiy, warranted a permanent recoid of them such 

‘IN: TERRA’ PAX: as we are happy to give in the series of coloured plates 

shown in our present issue at the request of H.M. Office 

of Works ; that Government Department having voluntarily 

selected THz ArcuirecruraL Review as the best medium in which to fulfil this purpose. Naturally 

we feel much honoured by a choice which thus definitely and pointedly associates the Review with a 
great historical and patriotic celebration of world-wide significance. 

We have sought to make our Special Issue worthy to commemorate the great Peace. Tn 
furtherance of this object, we have been fortunate in securing the sympathetic interest of Viscount 
Grey and Lord Robert Cecil, who have each given us special permission to reproduce important 
utterances of theirs on the principles and polity of the League of Nations; and we are greatly 
indebted also to the several leaders of architectural or political thought and action who so willingly 
and so ably responded to our invitation to give us the benefit of their wise counsel on matters that 
are intimately concerned with Architecture and the allied arts. To Sir Aston Webb, President 
of the Royal Academy; to Mr. John W. Simpson, President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects; to Major Barnes, M.P.; to Major David Davies, M.P., and to Mr. Walter Godfrey, 
F.S.A., special acknowledgments ave tendered for their valuable contributions. To Mme. Noélle 
Roger, who so graciously accorded permission to translate her article on Genthod which appeared 
wm ‘T'Illustration”’ (to whose Editor we are also indebted for his courteous consent to the translation 
of the article), aid to Sir Frank Baines and the Office of Works, our most cordial thanks are due 
for the facilities accorded us to reproduce the official de SIONS or the Peace decorations. 

For permission to reproduce Walter Crane’s design which appears at the head of this page, we 
are indebted to Miss Huntsman, of the National Peace Council, and Mr. 4. F. Green, M.P. 

One and all have co-operated most enthusiastically in the production of a Peace Commemoration 
tssue that we trust will be regarded as in some degree worthy of the stupendous occasion of which 
ut is offered as a souvenir. 
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THE PEACE DECORATIONS. 


HE scheme of decorations along the Mall, round the 

T Queen Victoria Memorial, Buckingham Palace, Con- 

stitution Hill, and at Hyde Park Corner, together 

with the decoration of the public buildings on the line of 

route, was designed in His Majesty’s Office of Works under 

the direction of Sir Frank Baines, Kt., C.B.E., M.V.O., by 
his staff. 

The short time at disposal rendered it necessary to simplify 
the decorations to the utmost, getting broad and dignified 
effects by the use of large flags hung out from the windows 
of the public buildings, and by the careful relation of the 
Thus it 
was hoped to achieve a rich and decorative effect at a very 


sizes of the flags to the fagades of the buildings. 
small labour cost. That this aspiration was realized is now 
generally acknowledged. 
WHITEHALL. 
Down the length of Whitehall the great groups of public 
offices were made gay with flags, trophies, festoons, and 
military and maritime emblems—from the new block of public 
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offices on the west side, past the Home Office, Treasury, Privy 
Council Office, Scottish Office, Horse Guards, past the Pay- 
master-General’s Office to the Admiralty, to some extent 
hidden by Robert Adam’s beautiful screen. Here the senior 
service made a brave show of flags and bunting in rivalry 
with the great facade of the War Office on the east side of 
Whitehall, where splendid flags were hung from masts over 
the whole face of the front. 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


The Nelson Column was wreathed round the shaft with 
a ribboned helix of laurel bound with red and white flags, 
and the pedestal of the column was capped with large trophies 
and flags. From this capping, twin festoons of laurel were 
carried to the four salient bronze lions: and the bronze bas- 
reliefs on the four sides of the pedestal which represent the 
death of Nelson, the battles of the Nile and St. Vincent, 
and the bombardment of Copenhagen, were framed in blue 


The decoration of 


drapery festooned and fringed with gold. 





THE ROYAL STAND IN FRONT OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
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OCTAGONAL, COLUMNS 
Backoghon Blase Covsccas 


PYLONS, OBELISKS, ETC., USED IN THE MALL AND 
ALONG CONSTITUTION HILL. 


the column was a work of considerable difficulty and no little 
danger, but happily it was accomplished without accident. 
THE MALL, BUCKINGHAM PALACE, AND CONSTITUTION HILL. 


The concave line of the Admiralty Arch forming the 
Trafalgar Square end of the Mall was decorated 


with a continuous series of immense flags which ,e 
were grouped in a recession of colouring. A 

“e ‘ r j a 
large flagstaff was erected immediately over the 


Arch, from which was flown a huge Admiralty 
flag. The Mall was decorated in a strictly 
architectural manner, two lines of obelisks with 
gigantic pylons marking special points. .The 
obelisks and pylons were formed of treillage or 
light wood framing, painted white, and decked 
with rich trophies and flags forming brilliant 
splashes of colouring right down the Mall. 
The tops of the obelisks and pylons were deco- 
rated with chaplets of laurel encircling regi- 
mental badges, which were fixed to the faces of 
the obelisks and pylons. The obelisks, number- 
ing fifty, were about 23 ft. high, and the pylons 
placed at the ends of the enfilade and marking 
the intersections of the thoroughfare to the Duke 
of York’s Steps and Marlborough Gate, etc., were 
of corresponding construction and embellishment. 

The pylons, however, bore labels setting forth 
the glorious roll of British battle honour, while 
the green trees of the Mall formed an admirable 
background for the whole scheme of decoration, 
and no finer setting for a march past of the 
victorious army could well be imagined. Facing 

02 


the full length of the Mall, the Royal Pavilion, which was 
placed on the steps of the Queen Victoria Memorial, formed 
a dominating composition with its fine sculptured background 
of glistening marble and bronze. The Pavilion was draped 
and canopied, and decked with the Royal cipher, and at the 
side a great flagstaff was erected to carry the Royal Standard. 
On the curve side of the Pavilion His Majesty took the salute, 
and the high officers of State and visitors of honour who 
occupied this Pavilion with His Majesty and members of the 
Royal Family faced a spectacle of unsurpassed historic interest 
and magnificence. , 

Fronting the decorated fagade of Buckingham Palace, the 
two great sweeps of the crescent round the Queen Victoria 
Memorial divided by the Mall were given up to stands for 
disabled soldiers, with seats for 792 and standing space for 
222. Here was seen a colonnade of trellis pillars bearing 
vilded finials festooned with laurel, behind which were erected 
lofty masts, forty to fifty feet high, topped with gilded Im- 
perial crowns, the masts bearing gay streamers 30 ft. in length 
especially designed by the League of Arts for this position. 

The gentle rise of Constitution Hill was treated with 
pylons and obelisks in a manner similar to the Mall, but of 
different design. The obelisks were white, with bright trophies 
of flags, the vista being terminated by the Wellington Arch 
decked with great flags and laurels, the bronze quadriga 
iving an effective silhouette against the sky. 

In the centre of Whitehall, axial with the entrance of the 
Home Office, a memorial cenotaph was erected from the design 


Oo 
tan) 


of Sir Edwin Lutyens. The structure is approximately 30 ft. 
high, adorned with the Union Jack at the top, with three great 
laurel wreaths placed one upon the top of the monument and 
one upon each end, the sole inscription being ‘‘ The Glorious 


Dead’ (Plate Il). The sides of the cenotaph were adorned with 
flags, placed vertically: (1) The White Ensign; (2) The Red 
Ensign ; and (3) the Union Jack, representing the Navy, Army, 
and Mercantile Marine. The memorial was guarded day and 
night by four soldiers standing at the four corners of the 
cenotaph with reversed arms. 





COLUMNS, STANDARDS, AND PYLONS, IN FRONT OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
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DETAIL OF DECORATIONS ON THE PRINCIPAL FACADE OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 


























Plate II. December 1919. 
THE CENOTAPH, WHITEHALL 
Sir E. J.. Lutyen 1h.A, F.RI.B.A., Architect 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF ACTUAL WATER PAGEANT. 
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SUGGESTIONS BY MR. FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A., FOR THE THAMES PEACE PAGEANT. 

In Mr. Frank Brangwyn’'s original design, the two State barges shown in the uppermost of the two illustrations were gay with colour; on the left, a 

blue and yellow vessel with red flags and a red canopy over the poop; on the right, a vermilion barge with green garlands between bright-hued shields 
The rough sketch reproduced in the lower of the illustrations shows a great peace float and Neptur iding a dolphin The colour-echeme is gold with 

pright blues and reds; all the figures were to be gilt, and two and a half times life-size The dolphin and tritons were designed for motor-launches 


Unfortunately these splendid suggestions were not adopted in the actual pageant. 








VISCOUNT GREY AND LORD ROBERT CECIL ON THE 
PRINCIPLES AND POLICY OF A LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


To gain a clear conception of how a City for the League of Nations should materialize, tt ts first necessary to appreciate the 

spirit that underlies and animates the whole movement. Tor enlightenment we naturally turn to Viscount Grey and Lord Robert 

Cecil, it being mainly due to the energy and determination of these distinguished statesmen that the vision of a League of Nations 

has assumed substantial form, and has been brought within the domain of practical politics. The following extracts from important 

speeches delivered by the two noble lords during the present year are reproduced with their courteous permission and by kind 

consent of the Editor of ‘The Times,” from which the reports of the speeches are taken. Although, at the moment, the United 
States withholds assent to the League, there are hopeful signs that erelong she will be with us heart and soul. 


TO PREVENT FUTURE WARS. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON, K.G., P.C 















ORM has been given to the League of Nations. The history. What decides whether an ideal is practical or not 
} Governments have done their part at Paris and drawn is men’s hearts and men’s feelings. If you get ahead of their 
up ascheme. Now it is the turn of the people to show feelings, no doubt vou get into a region that is impracticable. 

that what was their aspiration it is their intention and their But is it too much to hope that the awful suffering, the 
determination to make a reality by giving support to the work terrible experiences of this war have taught mankind such 
which has been done by the Governments. It is true that the a lesson, have so worked upon men’s hearts and feelings, that 
people of this country cannot make a League of Nations effective some things which were not possible before the war should 
by themselves. They can only do it by being associated with become possible after the war? That is our hope; and the 
the rest of Europe, and even the whole of Europe by itself choice, after all, as to whether you have a League of Nations 
cannot make a League of Nations effective without having the or whether vou let things go on in the old rut they were in 
support, the sympathy, and the co-operation of other great before the war is not merely a choice between what is desirable 
nations on the other side of the and what is undesirable—it is 
Atlantic. We cannot influence the choice between life and 


the action of the peoples of death for the world. A\ future 


other nations. What we trust war, with all the inventions 


to is that a similar impulse and of modern science, would be 


influence will spontaneously vastly more terrible than this 
move the people in other war has been. Science is in- 
nations to those moving us venting from day to day; it is 
here. But let us do our part. placing ever greater forces of 
let us make it clear that from Nature under human control. 
this country—from the public Unless there be with the in- 
opinion of this country—there crease of power in) men an 
is a strong, clear, resolute increase also of moral strength, 
support for the principle of the the very increase of powe1 
League of Nations, and that which thev acquire will work 
that support arises not from to their destruction. 
a narrow ‘national motive. It That is the point. Thos 
is true that a League of Nations who have fought most bravely, 
is, | believe, in the interests of in this war, have fought, 


this country, and in support- umongst other objects, that 


ing it we are supporting the they might not. have to fight 
national interests of — this again-—to prevent future wars. 
country. But it is only of The same causes are operating 
national interest to us in pre- wlready that have brought 
cisely the same way as it is about wars in the past. You 
of national interest to all the can see them in the news in 
other nations of the world. the papers every day ; the same 
Let our support be strong and jealousies, rivalries, suspicion, 
clear, but let 1t be evident that imputations, motives, between 


that is our motive: no narrow nations-—all these are at work 
motive to us inside, but a great again. The war has not killed 
common motive of world peace. them. What we want is an 
If we fought for an ideal organization like the League 
during the war, cannot we 


work for the ideal after the 


of Nations which shall enable 
the people who have fought 
war? The war is admittedly Didie: Musial- to prevent war, who wish that 
without any parallel in human THE RIGHT HON. VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON, K.G., P.C. the disputes in future shall be 
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JJ 
settled without war—an organization which shall make that wish who have been comrades with us in war have been great in war ; 
and determination of the peoples effective. But to overcome they must be great in peace as well. It is an old saying that 
the old tendencies to disputes between nations the peoples of the it is easier to be great in adversity than to be great in success. 
nations must be greater than the mean and small forces which We have been great in adversity: we must be great also in 
are at work to keep them apart. Our people and the people victory. We have been great in war: we must be great in peace. 


THE LEAGUE OF PEACE AS A LIVING ORGANISM. 


BY THE. RIGHT HOR. LORD KOBRERT CECIL, PC... EK. BF. 


We are permitted to print the following letter from Lord Robert Cectl, It ts addressed to Major H. Barnes, M.P., F.RIB.A. + 


‘Dear Major Barnes,—You have been good enough to communicate to me proposals connected with the central buildings for the 
League of Nations. 


“Tam in great sympathy with the idea that the League should be worthily housed. It ts important, not only on the practical ground 
that the best use of the site should be made so as to facilitate to the utmost the work of the League, but also because there should be a 
correspondence between the conception of the League and its buildings, which will in some degree at least represent its work to the 
outside world. 


nost concerned in the establishment of the League are fully alive to 
this point of view, and I have every hope that your wishes may be carried out in thetr general lines. 


I trust, and have some reason to believe, that those wo are 


* Yours very sincerely, 
‘ROBERT CECIL.* 


FTER every great war, men have looked about to see what category as the greater horrors of war. It is difficult to 
A can be done to prevent a repetition of all that war reilize that the same causes which produce high prices in 
involves : and if the demand is more urgent and more England are bringing actual want and even famine in many 
effective than it has ever been before, that is because of the extent other countries, and that the unrest and industrial disquiet 
of the catastrophe which we have endured. I am afraid it is not here has its counterpart in revolution elsewhere. 


easy for any of us, even for those Do not let us deceive our- 


who have been closest in touch selves. I see these things, or 
with the reality of things, to some of them, attributed to 
picture how great that cata- many causes. It is said that 
strophe has been. The devas- Governments have blundered. 
That is the way of Govern- 
ments. It is alleged that 
shameless persons have made 
profits out of the wants of 
their fellow-men. It may be 
so, and, if so, such criminals 
deserve the severest punish- 
ment. But in the last analysis 
the ciuse of all these evils is 
war itself. Do not be blinded 
by poets and historians. . There 
has been a conspiracy not yet 
oroken down to dwell on the 
glories of battle and cover 
over its horrors. The truth 
is that war has always pro- 


tated districts of France and 
Belgium tell us something, 
with their hundreds of miles 
of abomination of desolation. 
We read, but we can scarcely 
imagine, what is meant by the 
starvation in Russia, in Poland, 
in Austria, and even in Ger- 
many. The massacres in 
Armenia and Syria are but 
a name to us. When we are 
told that two-thirds or more 
of the Armenian race have 
perished, such a disaster so 
far transcends our experience 
that it presents little that is 
actual to our minds. — I:ven duced these results, more or 
those relatively minor evils less marked according to the 
which are nearer to us some- magnitude of the struggle, and 
how or another are not easily war always will produce these 
connected with the war. We results. 
see all over Europe economic This truth was very clearly 
disaster and ruin. Here in our realized by the distinguished 
own country we are suffering statesmen who formed — the 
inconvenience and even” en- League of Nations Commis- 
during hardship -and of all sion of the Paris Conference. 
the Luropean belligerents we There was absolute unanimity 
among them that the supreme 
Yet we do not somehow put Photo : Elliott & Try. purpose of the League must 


these things into the same THE RIGHT HON. LORD ROBERT CECIL, P.C., K.C., M.-P. be to prevent, and so far as 


are probably the least affected. 
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possible to abolish, war; and in drafting every article of the 
Covenant this was the ultimate object they kept in view. 
The Commission itself was a remarkable body. It represented 
fourteen Powers. It contained the President of the United 
States and the President-elect of Brazil, the Prime Minister 
of Italy, an ex-Prime Minister of France, and the Prime 
Minister of Greece, not to speak of several other Ministers, 
ex - Ministers, and Ambassadors. We held many meetings, 
and went through the Covenant clause by clause and line by 
line. Then we arranged that the first draft of the Covenant 
should be published, so that we might obtain the assistance 
and advice of every one who cared to give it to us. We 
summoned meetings of the neutral Powers, and discussed 
with them a number of suggestions. Then we re - drafted 
the Covenant, and embodied in it a very considerable number 
of the proposals that had been made. but I am sorry to 
say that even so the most vocal of those who opposed the 
Covenant at first are still found in the ranks of its opponents. 
All that I would venture to say to them is this: No one sup- 
poses that the Covenant is perfect. Miracles no longer happen, 
and it would have been a miracle if a Covenant assented to by 
a large number of independent Powers should have been free 
from the faults of compromise. What we do say about it is 
that it is a living organism. It is not, and it is not intended 
We hope and believe that it will 
grow and adapt itself to the requirements of its functions. I do 
not, of course, mean that we should immediately make large 
changes in it. 


to be, a finished product. 


It is no use pulling up your plants perpetually 
to see how they are growing. But I do mean that when it has 
been at work and we have had experience of its practical defects, 
then I hope we shall not hesitate to make such changes in it as 
may be necessary. 

Anyone who has followed the controversy closely will have 
observed that the main lines of the Covenant have never been 
assailed. There is a general agreement, apparently, that the 
League should have as its organs a small Council representing 
the Governments, and a larger Assembly representing other 
elements of each nation. It is said that this larger Assembly 
is too small, that it ought to be more representative: and I am 
disposed to agree. Again, | have read no serious attack upon 
the general method of action of the League. It is, as far as I 
can learn, conceded that its great object should be to prevent 
wars until every other possible method of settling national 
disputes has been tried, and that to secure this object we must 


rely chiefly upon the organized and instructed public opinion of 


the world. In other words, we must secure, as Viscount Grey 
tried to secure before the war, that there shall be free and open 
discussion between the parties to international disputes, so that 
the whole world may be apprised of the nature of the quarrel, 
and may form, and if necessary act on, its opinion as to who is 
in the wrong. Nor can I find that anyone quarrels with the 
idea that international co-operation should be made and fostered 
by every means possible, that we should provide machinery for 
the discussion of international labour questions, for the im- 
provement of health and hygiene, for the protection of native 
races, and for the extirpation of such blots on our civilization 
as the white slave traffic, the commerce in opium and other 
noxious drugs, and the indiscriminate sale of arms and ammu- 
nition for the profit of the manufacturer and the destruction of 
his fellow-man. 

Even criticisms that actually are made are often founded on 
a misconception. I have seen attacks made on Article X of the 
Covenant, which guarantees the members of the League against 
attacks on the territorial integrity or political independence of 
any one of them, and it is assumed that this means that the 


actually existing settlement and the actually existing boundaries 
of each country are to be made unalterable. Nothing could be 
less true. I believe myself that there has been no more fruitful 
cause of international disputes and of war than the attempt to 
fix for ever by cast-iron treaties the limits of each nation. All 
that the Covenant does is to say that, when any change becomes 
necessary, it shall not be by violence or war, but by discussion 
and debate. Surely without some provision of that kind any 
League of Nations would be a farce. The first necessity is to 
establish beyond dispute the doctrine that aggressive war is the 
greatest crime against humanity—a doctrine which has not yet 
been accepted in all parts of Europe; but it must be accepted 
if peace is to be restored to the world. 

The broad question which must be faced by every citizen 
is this: Do we desire to put an end to the existing 
international anarchy? Are we prepared to scrap once and 
for all the old system of alliances and counteralliances and 
secret treaties and competitive armaments, the balance of 
power, and all other noxious fruits of international rivalry : 
If we are, depend upon it, it is no light task on which we 
are engaged, and those who think that anything worth having 
can be accomplished in this direction without the sacrifice 
of some prejudices and preconceptions are living in a world 
of illusion. If we are to have a League of Nations based on 
international co-operation there must be some give-and-take 
between the partners in that great enterprise. If it is said 
that that means a diminution of national sovereignty, I can 
only reply that in that sense every international arrangement, 
every treaty of commerce, is necessarily a limitation of com- 
plete independence. Whoever heard of a man going into 
partnership with another and yet claiming complete freedom 
of action in partnership affairs ? 

We want the League because we want peace. Not only 
because peace is the greatest of British interests, but because 
peace is the dearest wish of all who love humanity and believe 
in God. <As for myself, I want emphatically a League of 
Nations, a League of All Nations, not a mere League of 
Governments—not a mere fresh piece of diplomatic machinery, 
but something which will bring into closer contact all the live 
forces of each of the nations of the world. 

The substitution of co-operation for competition in inter- 
national affairs, the establishment of the doctrine that aggres- 
sive war is a crime against humanity, the enforcement of the 
doctrine that there shall be no annexations by conquest, the 
central idea that the prosperity of each nation is essential to 
the prosperity of all--these are the things for which we are 
struggling ; these are the conceptions which every lover of 
humanity and every believer in Christianity must have at heart. 
For so great a cause as that, we seek not adherents only, but 
crusaders: crusaders for an ideal not less high and _ not less 
holy than any which has ever moved man in the history of 
the world. 


Mr. Balfour on the League of Nations. 

THE Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., presiding at a meeting 
of the League of Nations Union, at the Queen’s Hall, on 
12 November 1919, said, in the course of a magnificent speech : 
‘* What you have to do, and what you can do if you seize the 
propitious moment and use it to the best advantage, is to create 
such a habit of dealing with international difficulties by inter- 
national machinery that the very thought of settling international 
disputes by the abominable practice of mutual slaughter will seem 
as truly alien to the views of civilized men as some of the habitual 
disorders under which society suffered not very long ago.”’ 
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PEACE DECORATIONS: THE NELSON COLUMN, TRAFALGAR SQUARE 
Designed tn E1.M ii af Works. 
























A WORLD CENTRE. 
The Home for the League of Nations: A Suggestion. 


By Sr ASTON WEBB, K.C.V.O., C.B., President of the Royal Academy of Arts, F.R.I.B.A., Ete. 


AS ever a greater project brought before the notice of 

\ architects of all nations than this? Some will say, 
‘Don't trouble yourselves, it will come to nothing.” 

Perhaps so, for in some ways things do not seem very bright 
for its realization at the moment: on the other hand, some- 
times the will to do great things makes great things done. 
The architectural aspect of a great world centre has already 
been adumbrated, prophetically, bv Mr. Hendrik C. Andersen, 
in collaboration with Mr. E. M. Hébrard, in a very magnificent 
publication commenced by them before the war and published 
in 1916. Prophetic as such a scheme was then, it is prophetic 
still, for the fate of the League of Nations itself still hangs in 
the balance, and the great nation that showed perhaps the 
keenest interest in launching the scheme seems now to hesitate 
about taking the plunge: while the world, war-worn and 
weary, tired of strife and even glory, looks helplessly on, waiting 
for someone wise enough and strong enough to propose and 
carry through a scheme which would have a reasonable prospect 
of saving it from a repetition of such agony and devastation as 
it has recently suffered. In the meantime it behoves us archi- 
tects, wherever we may be, to consider in friendly conference 
what the realization of such a scheme would mean from the 
architectural point of view, and how best it can be visualized 
for the world; so that when the time comes, if it should 
come, architects may be prepared to advise on the most appro- 


priate structure and setting for a great organization which 


should be as much a mystic symbol as a material realization of 
the great ideal contemplated under the name of *‘ A League of 


Nations.” 

At this early and preliminary stage of its consideration, 
details are better avoided as much as possible, and Mr. Hendrik 
Andersen's proposals may well be taken as a basis on which to 
found any suggestions, leaving it to the future to consider how 
far they may need modification; they are frankly put forward 
as proposals to quicken the imagination and to set the mind 
aglow. 


Let us assume, then, that a vreat world centre is to be created 


somewhere, and somewhat on the scale and grandeur of 


Mr. Andersen's proposals. This being so, the first and all- 


important question arises, Where > Major Barnes seems to 
think that this has already been settled and that Geneva has been 
decided upon: but, if so, who has settled it? And who can 
settle it. without, at any rate, some public discussion, and 
without the opinion of those qualified to express one being 
known? If a great symbolic scheme of this kind is to achieve 
its object, it is essential it should be placed in the finest and 
most impressive position possible in the world. <A mustake 
made in this initial stage might, and no doubt would, be fatal 
to the whole scheme. 

What, then, are the requirements for such a site, and where 
can it be found ? 

Firstly, I imagine all would agree that a world centre must 
be central, and as much in the view of the world as possible, 
and as accessible as may be from all quarters of the globe. 
There appears no necessity for placing it in a neutral country, 
for this at once greatly limits the choice, and a neutral country 


to-day may be a belligerent country to-morrow. The experience 
gathered from the Peace Palace at the Hague hardly points to 
a repetition of that experiment. On the other hand, other 
things being equal, a neutral country need not be *‘ barred.” 

We come, then, a little closer to the question as to the 
requirements and advantages we should seek for in the site. 
Firstly, an absolutely essential requirement, I think, is that it 
should be beautiful, and also possess possibilities for the 
enhancement of its beauties if this centre were placed there. 
We should want also beauty of surroundings, beauty of outlook, 
beauty and grandeur of approach, and beauty of climate and 
plant life, and, indeed, beauty everywhere; these are, in my 
view, indispensable conditions if the imagination is to be stirred 
and a lasting home provided for a real international effort to 
bring ** Peace on earth and goodwill to men.” 

Another requirement is that it shall be in the sun, where 
men’s hearts may be warmed and expanded by its radiance, and 
protected from the chilling effect of cold winds, cloud, and 
snow; this may seem, and perhaps is, pure sentiment, but 
sentiment cannot be left out of calculation here. 

\nother requirement would be an entirely fresh site: none of 
the old beauty spots of the world must be invaded, for the size 
of its buildings as contemplated would dominate everything in 
its neighbourhood, and introduce a modern note altogether out 
We should all 


resent, and I think properly resent, its presence at Athens, 


of keeping with the buildings of the past. 


Rome, or Naples, in Egypt or Constantinople: neither should 
we care for it, I think, in one of our great capitals, for its size 
would prevent the practicability of its being a centre, and it 
would run the danger of becoming a side show in one of the 
suburbs adjoining the capital. Mr. Andersen's plans, indeed, 
suggest this difficulty in his proposals for sites outside Paris, - 
Brussels, and Rome. A requirement of the site would appear, 
therefore, to be that it should have a certain flavour of romantic 
isolation about it, and from the economic and utilitarian point 
of view this might have many advantages. 

Another requirement for beauty would be the presence of 
water—if possible, the sea—in the vicinity of the buildings. Not 
the green, wild, stormy sea we know round our northern coasts, 
but the blue, sparkling, and placid sea farther south. The site 
itself should face south, looking over the sea, and should be on 
a main high waterway, seen and easily recognized, as a beacon, 
and a promise, by all who pass by and who do their business in 
the great waters. 

What more beautiful approach could be found for such a 
centre as we are contemplating than a sea approach, to which 
would come, in their gaily dressed yachts, the world representa- 
tives summoned to a peace conference—an approach surely in 
every way worthy of emperors, kings, presidents, ministers, and 
other representatives of the peoples of the world? How different 
to the approach by rail to most of our existing centres—through 
squalid slums, untidy building: plots and allotments, dust heaps, 
smoke, factories, and chimneys! 


A brilliant water-way in the form of a great lagoon could be 
formed up the centre of the group of buildings, entered through 
great water-gates, and enclosed by white marble quays on either 
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side, widening out at the head into a large water-basin, round 
which the most important buildings would be placed; and in 


the centre, looking down the vista and raised high on flights of 


steps and parapets, the great conference hall itself, dominating 
and giving distinction to the group, crowned with its gilded 
dome, and reflected down the waters of the lagoon. On either 
side of the quays would be great and formally laid-out gardens, 
with a semi-tropical growth of trees and flowers, protected from 
the north-east and west winds by the other official buildings 
running down on either side. At the back, behind the hall, 
would be a spacious aerodrome-—for, by the time the centre is 
built, flying will probably be as common a means as any other 
form of transport. 

Could such a site be found to fulfil all these requirements 
and many others that are not within my scope to consider in 
this short note? Geneva hardly fills the ‘‘ bill.” Delightfui 
as in many ways it is, it is not on the sea: and, enclosed 


as it is by its mountain fastnesses, it is somewhat remote 


from the world, and, beautiful as it undoubtedly is, it 
seems to fall somewhat short of the impressive and symbolic 
site we are in search of. No other neutral country, except 
perhaps Spain, appears to present any greater attractions than 
Geneva, and, curiously enough, Mr. Andersen seems hardly to 
mention Spain. 

In this dilemma I consulted an atlas of the world, and—with 


a Clean slate, and entirely without prejudice as to nation, 


religion, or tongue —tried to think what part of the globe, if 


any, meets and is likely to meet our requirements. Assuming 
our site should be on one of our great sea routes, that to America 
and Canada seems to offer no resting place; those to South 
Africa have Madeira and the Canaries, but these are hardly 
central; and, finally, the great route through the Mediter- 
ranean to the East seemed to me to offer the best oppor- 
tunities and the most likely on every ground to prove suitable. 


In the Mediterranean we tind be vuty to the full: sun, with blue 


seas and blue skies, a moderate and delightful climate, and a 
luxuriant growth of semi-tropical plants; while along this route, 
uniting East and West, linking up Europe with India, China, 
Australia, and Japan, are dotted little islands, and I suggest 
that one of these might provide us with an island-home and 
the site we are looking for. 

There is Malta, right on the route, and several smaller 
islands in the neighbourhood ; or Crete farther east ; or perhaps 
Cyprus, though that would not be so accessible. An island 
presents many advantages. It is isolated, which might 
be very desirable. It has no railway approach, it is true; 
but railway approaches are apt to become railway re- 
proaches, and, with increased facilities by sea and air, land 
access seems of less importance. An island set in this beautiful 
sea, crowned with a great group of important buildings devoted 
solely to an end for which all men long, could surely be made 
solemn and romantic in appearance, and effective and distinctive 
to all beholders. Architecture knows no special tongue or 
language, but it speaks to all who pass by. European, Asiatic, 
African, and American-—all, it is hoped, would take a part in 
this building of a home for the League of Nations. It would be 
a group of buildings erected for the purpose of peace, raised 
out of the ashes of the greatest war the world has known: 
and this temple, with its gates ever open, would crown this 
little isle set in the silver sea, and be ever ready to bring home 
to the anxious peoples the message of the Gospel of Peace. 

Major Barnes suggests that the great architectural institutes 
of the world should be associated for the purpose of ensuring 
that the future home of the League of Nations shall be worthy 
its place in the great architectural story of mankind. Probably 
the time is vet hardly ripe for this, and in the meantime much 
spade-work may be done in the way of discussion and suggestion. 
When the time does come to initiate joint association, the Royal 
Academy of Arts and the Royal Institute of British Architects 


will not, I venture to think, be found wanting. 





GENERAL VIEW OF MALTA. 
A possible Site for the Home of the League of Nations. 
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MESSRS. ANDERSEN AND HEBRARD'S SCHEME. 


By MAJOR H. BARNES, M.P., F.R.I.B.A. 


“SIX hundred years ago, in 1294, the city of Florence had 
" reached a significant point in its history. The great 
struggle against the imperialism of Germany had _ been 
fought and won. Sienna, Arezzo, Pisa, Pistoia, Volterra 


all the Tuscan cities which had contested its supremacy, had 
been subdued, and from this pinnacle of her fame the Signoria 
of Florence published this decree: ‘** As it becomes the sove- 
reign prudence of a people of high origin to proceed in 
business in such manner that its wisdom, no less than the 
magnanimity of its conduct, be attested by works outwardly 
achieved, Arnolfo, master architect of our community, is 
ordered to make models or drawings of the utmost prodigality 
and magnificence for the restoration of Santa Maria Reparata. 
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proclamation of to-day. But in the conviction that great 
times should produce great works, that great deeds on the 
fields of war should be commemorated by great monuments 
in the cities of Peace; in the conviction that there should 
be some correspondence between those great qualities of soul 
that alone bring States through days of peril, and the works 
in which those deeds are remembered-—in that conviction, 
at least, it may be hoped that those upon whom the respon- 
sibility is laid of setting out and building up the home of the 
league of Nations will proceed. 

It is a great point in time. If one could visualize the 
whole movement recorded in the history of the world, whether 
in that great book whose leaves are strata, whose pages are 
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PLACE DES CONGRES OF MESSRS. ANDERSEN AND HEBRARD’S SCHEME FOR AN INTERNATIONAL WORLD CENTRE. 


That the industry and might of men may never again be able 
to undertake anything whatsoever more vast or more beautiful 
according to the wisdom and counsels of our wisest citizens 
in public meeting and in secret committee, it is now made 
known that no public works shall be begun unless with the 
intention of making them correspond to the great soul made 
up of the souls of all the citizens united in one will.” So 
spake Florence. 

To-day the world has arrived at a great point in time. 
Another, the last and the greatest, battle with German im- 
perialism has been fought and won. Its supporters, like the 
Tuscan cities of old, have bowed to the will of the victors. 
Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, Turkey, have taken the place of 
the cities of the Italian plain. Again out of the hour arises 
the impulse and the need for architecture. In what spirit is 
the work to be begun? It may be that in the Florentine decree 
there is a note of arrogance which should be absent from any 


marked by the ages, or that greater book of papyrus and 
parchment, of tablet and vellum, it would be seen converging 
on this point. 

\ll the long story of the stages by which man, emerging 
from that far-off obscurity in which his beginnings are 
hidden, appearing as an individual consorting first in the 
family group all self-sufficient, reaches the age of co-operation 
which is to bring him step by step from family to tribe, from 
tribe to clan, from clan to nation, until in this present hour 
he stands conscious of the ties and interests which pass over 
the barriers nationality sets up, and make the world, if only 
in some dim Way, conscious. of a unity in which is to be 
realized all that it has dreamed of and aspired to from the 
commencement of its journey through time. 

Looking back across that period, seeing the waste lands 
lying bare and vacant to the sky, waiting for the first inrush 
from the fountain sources of mankind, watching its first 
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appearance, seeing the passage of moving peoples up river 
valleys, over mountain passes, down into the great plains 
first the hunter, then the shepherd, last the farmer—one waits 
breathlessly for the rise and fall of the cities that are to come, 
the civilizations that are to pass before the tale of the world 
is made complete. It is a process of dispersion, it is a process 
of concentration. Ever and again the moving tide is stayed. 
Here and there, around some nucleus gathers a group which, 
growing greater through the years, attracts and displays forces 
and powers which at one time or another give us those great 
chapters into which the story of the world divides. 

Under what stress is it these concentrations take their 
form? Some broad generalizations may be made with just 
that rough and picturesque element of truth which generaliza- 
What of the States that emerge? What 
power originated them, held them? Assyria, Rome, Ger- 


tions contain. 


many, great soldier States, linked to the names of great con- 
querors. Monuments of the force and power that may be 
gathered into any single pair of hands and held while they 
are strong. 

In the plains of Mesopotamia, on the Seven Hills, in the 
North Marshlands of Germany, we hear the thrice-told tale 
of autocracy, of despotism. States built up by the sword, 
and maintained by the application to peace of systems  per- 
fected in war. These States appear and pass. 

They are replaced by the great Priest States where the 
theocrat rules with the autocrat. The powers of Egypt, 
Palestine, Rome. The land of the long river, where time 
Home of 
enshrined authority, 


where the dead ruled the living, where the after-world was 


loses itself in antiquity as the Nile in the desert. 


great) governments in) which mystery 


paid a homage that life itself lacked: where the priest shared 
with the king that double power which comes when the State 
and the Church link hands, and man escapes from the secular 
arm only to fall before that authority which stretches beyond 
the limits of life. 

The hills of Jerusalem, and the hills of Rome, the two 
sacred cities. The City of God and of his vicegerent, where 
men sought not a palace but a temple: home of the kingdom 
which was not of this world, but was vet to include this 
world. The great theocratic States—these, too, appear and 
pass. 

The last stage of all, the democratic States. England, 
Lands in which the torch of liberty lighted 
once has never flared out into darkness again : 


france, America. 
where autocracy 
and theocracy have bowed before the new rule: where the 
king and the priest have given place to the people. These 
remain at this point of time to be the witness of the new era 
that opens with the World State. 

What is that State to be? Will it resume all the past ? An 
autocracy because in it is enforced the supreme will of the 
people? A theocracy because of its regard for those great 
qualities of justice and truth which are symbolized in all 
religion? A democracy in its determination to secure for all, 
equality of opportunity, free access to the great world-resources 
available for the full life of which man’s powers and desires 
make him capable? Here on this threshold we await its 
coming; we lay its foundation; we plant its gardens. 

The story told 
in verse and prose, by the painter's brush and the carver’s 


That, in rough, is the story of the world. 


tool ; told most of all, and best of all, because on a scale com- 
mensurate with its grandeur, in architecture. 

Seen in this wise, in the days before the war, by two 
brothers, it may be found recorded in a monumental work 
called ** The Creation of a World Centre of Communications.” 





a work which lies in the library of every Legislature in the 
world. 
almost devotional in its spirit, it remains prophetic in its 
insight and, it is to be hoped, dynamic in the inspiration 


Great in its conception, monumental in its execution, 


it can give to those nations of the world who, in the League 
of Nations, have to take a part in the erection of its new home. 

One of the brothers, Andreas M. Andersen, unhappily is 
gone. To his memory, his brother, Hendrik Christian Ander- 
sen, dedicates the work, inscribed ‘‘To give to the world and 
the future some token of loving appreciation. A light to guide 


them. This was my brother's high calling.” The frontispiece 
is symbolic with figures of industry, science, fine arts, religion, 
and commerce, gathered around the figure of Peace. 

Divided into two parts, in the pages of the first part we see 
illustrations, some of which are reproduced in the present issue 
of this magazine, of the monuments by which the great cen- 
tralizations in the world’s history are commemorated. 

The early days of the menhir and dolmen, the circle and 
the altar, speak of times far removed from any such de- 
velopment as nation States, but yet times in which men had 
common interests and common desires, strong enough to impel 
them to co-operation. Here we see the beginnings, in the rude 
pillar, of the monument that some day is to soar aloft in the 
spires of Cologne: the round hut from which is to float the 
bubble dome of Sancta Sofia. 

In our own country the circles of Stonehenge and Amesbury 
remain to us to whisper of our beginnings and remind us of our 
past. It isa far cry from Stonehenge to Khorsabad ; but in thes 
days we do not need to be reminded of the tie, when we recall 
lives that, beginning in the shadow of these British stones, 
ended on the shadowless fringe of the rivers flowing through 
the Mesopotamian plain. 

The conqueror states of Assyria appear first amongst these 
pages, where we realize that the destrover may be also the 
builder of a city, and the planning of a campaign may possess 
qualities which can be transferred to the planning of a town. 
Though long since the forces of time have resolved the cities of 
Assyria, and buried them in the mounds on which they were 
built, sufficient is left to show the greatness and the vigour of 
conception not unworthy of those men whose power extended 
their empire from the snow-tipped mountains of Persia to the 
blue shores of the Syrian Sea. 

Then on to Egypt and the halls of Karnac, the pylon, and 
the hypostvle: the avenue of sphinxes and the rock-cut tombs 
of kings; not frail dust like the Babylonian brick, but impene- 
trable granite defying all time, still standing to proclaim the 
memories of priest and shepherd kings, who aspired to link 
Africa to Asia, to unite the whole known world under one rule, 
and from whose ravished tombs there yet comes the echo of 
the voices under which a world fretted in awe. 

Out of this barbaric splendour, out of this titanic grandeur 
and colossal gloom, we draw to the sweetness and light of the 
reason and order of Greece. We mount the Acropolis, pass 
through the Propylea, and pause before the Parthenon. There, 
on this steep and sudden hill, this terrace between the mountain 
and the sea, we learn how genius, free, uncontrolled by the 
despotism either of power or belief, may produce a world’s 
glory and a model for all time. In the rocky mainland and 
islands of Greece, the little States severed by gulf and ridge, 
maintaining inviolate their individuality and freedom; under 
pressure of common peril, under inspiration of common faith, 
learn the secret of combination which, if soon forgotten, pro- 
duced for a time in the Amphictyonic Council the crude model of 
what is being shaped now in the councils of the world. Memories 
of this common life and purpose are left us in the sanctuaries of 
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Delos and Delphi and the monuments of Olympia. There is 
something suggestive in the thought that hostile nations which 
would not worship together, could meet in friendly rivalry in 
the Olympic games. 

These great Hellenic remains prove that the monotonous 
regularity of design in Assyria and Egypt, where proud force 
obliterates the natural obstacles to construction, must yield 
in beauty, and even in grandeur, to an art which can not only 
accommodate itself to, but use the natural configuration of a 
site to enhance the beauty of the buildings it supports. 

This is the great consummation of world architecture: and 


if the story is re-told, it is on a lesser scale and with minor 


characters, yet not without interest. The appearance of 


Alexander heralds a new world-empire, and his great project 
for the construction of Alexandria is in keeping with his 
character. It is reported that Dinocrates presented to him a 
scheme for carving out of Mount Athos a colossal statue, the 
left hand of which should form the site of a city, while the 
right hand gathered up all the waters of the mountain to 
discharge them in a great cascade into the sea. The concep- 
tion was colossal; but to the practical mind of Alexander, the 


fact that the mountain could grow no grain for the citizens of 


the new city was sufficient to condemn it. The architect was 
rewarded by being entrusted with the construction of Alexandria. 

The break up of the Alexandrian Empire failed to stay the 
appetite for great construction. Many cities in Asia Minor, 
from which Pergamos may be selected as a typical example, 
show how inevitably the force and vigour of the rulers of the 
time expressed itself in the cities over which they ruled. Rome 
is a familiar tale: Augustus, who found it brick and left it 
marble; Trajan, Caracalla, all a long line of emperors, made 
it the great city of magnificence and pleasure. Upon one 
hundred thousand people the spoils of the world were 
showered, and, for a time, a life of luxury, of pleasure, of 
satiety, was possible to all. Though this should never be 
repeated, there are lessons to be learnt from the crumbling 
walls of Rome in the provision of communal enjoyment. In 
the Colosseum, the Circus Maxime, the great baths of Cara- 
calla, may be found models for a more rational, if less 
barbarous, enjoyment for the citizens of the future. Rome had 
its children. 
the profusion of the capital, and speak for the consul the same 


Baalbek and Palmyra repeated in the provinces 


taste as for the emperor. 

The curtain falls upon the classic world. 
cleared by the inrush of the barbarian, and for a time we 
see nothing but the shifting of the scenes. The world empires 
have passed away. The new world of nation States is to begin. 
Dying empires flicker out their last splendours in the magnifi- 
cence of the’ Basilicas at Rome and the great church of 
Sancta Sophia Hagia Sofia 

Kor six hundred years Europe is traversed by struggle. 


at Byzantium. 


Here and there castles arise and abbeys seek some sheltered 
plain; but not until the eleventh century did the great 
cathedrals begin to rear aloft, and not until the thirteenth 
does the great period of city splendour open in Northern 
Italy. No more fascinating chapters in architectural history 
are to be found than those which tell how the new spirit which 
burgeoned into the civic life of the great cities of Italy. 
Manders, and the Hanseatic League produced the magnificence 
which, in its architectural remains, still makes these cities, 
shorn in most cases of all their commercial glory, a perpetual 
haunt of those who seek after the greatest material expression 
of the spirit of man. 

Florence opens this review; but scarcely less notable were 


her contemporaries: Pisa, with its Baptistery and Tower; 





The stage is. 
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Sienna, a city of one hundred thousand inhabitants, which set 
out to build the largest cathedral in the world; Venice, the jewel 
in the earth’s crown—-all insistent on the fact which, if we 
were left with nothing but the records of modern commerce and 
industrialism, we never could have known, that architecture 
does not flourish alone under the patronage of princes, but 
that to the power of amassing great fortunes may be added 
the art of great expenditure, not on mere personal ostenta- 
tion, but on such works as shall remain when those who 
have produced them are dust, to tell the world that wealth 
may be allied to taste, and that competence need not be 
divorced from culture. 

Across in Spain the Moors were building: in the mosque at 
Cordova you may see an etherealized Karnak where gloom has 
become gleam, and shadows fascinate where once they held the 
soul in fear. This stage ends at Rome. The empire of the 
Cesars has been replaced by the dominion of the Popes; 
the great church of Bramante and Michelangelo, built through 
many vears, standing, the daily resort of priest and pilgrim, 
dominant over the ruins of Forum and Temple, proclaiming in 
strange splendour the predominance of things which are 
eternal over things which are temporal. 

Age to age seems lesser grown, and when we come to the 
modern States, although they have not been devoid of architec- 
tural achievement, there is little that can be placed on the plane 
of the past. It may be that the impulse has been less powerful, 
it may be that it has been less worthy, it may be that the 
ambitions of a conqueror, the compulsions of religion, are more 
effective stimuli than the demands that arise in a modern State. 
Whatever the cause may be, things that are done are not to 
compare with things that have been done. 

In England there was a great chance after the Fire ot 
London ; and if Wren had been not only architect but autocrat, 
London might have shown to-day some features in city planning 
that need not have feared comparison with the past: but it was 
not to be. 

France, cumbered by its age-long growth, in recent years 
has monumentalized itself. It has behind it the traditions of 
splendour in the modern State which were set by the Grand 
Monarch at Versailles. It has within its heart that great rival, 
the Louvre, whose conflicting claims led Colbert to that bold 
letter of a minister to his prince, in which he endeavoured to 
divert the millions that were being spent in the environs of 
Paris to the capital itself—a letter in which he says: ‘ Your 
Majesty knows that, failing the brilliant achievements of war, 
nothing shows the greatness and intelligence of princes better 
than building ; all posterity gauges them by the measure of the 
superb houses which they have built during their lifetime. Ah! 
how great were the pity if the greatest of kings, and the most 
victorious, with the true virtue which makes great princes, were 
gauged by the measure of Versailles ! 
to fear that misfortune.” Even in these days, when economy 
must be preached, | should not regret if a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could be found to address such a letter to the 
Crown. We might hope then for a London which should be 
worthy of its place as the centre, not of a great Empire but of 
the greatest association of free peoples the world has ever 


And vet there is reason 


known. 

America has played the principal part in establishing the 
League of Nations. It is to be hoped that American architects 
will remind themselves that, when the United States came into 
being as an independent State, the great man and -genius to 
whom it owed that being seized the opportunity to lay out a 
capital worthy of the occasion. Along the shores of the 
Potomac, to the plan of the great French architect L’Enfant, 
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THE PALAIS DE JUSTICE IN MESSRS. ANDERSEN AND HEBRARD'S SCHEME FOR AN INTERNATIONAL WORLD CENTRE. 


arose the city of Washington, the home of the Legislature and 
the Executive of the United States. Unique in being not the 
capital of any one of the States over which it was to rule, but 
the capital of them all; 
in which the functions of the Legislature and the Executive 


more unique in being the first capital 
were separated; most unique in being the capital which 
the Legislature was made predominant over the Executive 
Washington, the home of the league of States which has made 
the United States of America, is the fitting model for the 
home of the League of Nations which is to make the United 
States of the world. 

This is a brief outline of Part I of Mr. Andersen's great 
work. In Part II Mr. Andersen turns his face from the past 
From the setting sun he looks into the 
dawn. He has visualized 


towards the future. 
city which shall be the common 
centre of the world, in which all the great activities which age 
by age are being realized as international in their scope should 
tind their home. Illustrations are produced in these pages 
which will give some faint idea of the grandeur of his concep- 
tion, and the extraordinary detail into which it is pursued. 
Let it be frankly said that the purpose of this article will not 
be achieved if it does not help forward the association of the 
great architectural institutes of the world in the common 


enterprise of ensuring that the future home of the League of 


Nations shall be worthy its place in the great architectural 
story of mankind.* When it takes place, when a meeting is 
arranged, from that meeting Mr. Andersen cannot be excluded ; 
and at that meeting his plan should form the draft upon which 
the co-operative and sympathetic criticism of the architectural 
capacity of the world is centred. No one would suggest, 


* Will the Royal Academy and the Royal Institute of British Architects have 
the honour of initiating such an associat.on 





and I am sure Mr. Andersen himself would least expect, 


that his ideas should be adopted in their entirety. The con- 
struction of the world’s capital can be the work of no one 
man. In it must be exhibited that richness and variety which 
can only come through the employment of the talent of many 
States: but his plan will focus the thought and form the 
foundation upon which the final structure will be reared. 

I do not know whether his work is to be found in every 
architectural library—it ought to be. I do know that it is 
The illus- 
trations that are here reproduced give the general plan and 


within the access of every legislator in the world. 


perspective, with some idea of the various types and purposes, 
of the buildings proposed. In the preparation of this work 
Mr. Andersen has been fortunate in securing the collaboration 
of M. Ernest M. Hébrard, and to a very talented architect we 
may offer our congratulations. 

It is not for nothing that at this moment there is in 
existence a work of this kind, prepared by a great American 
in conjunction with a great Frenchman: and if we in this 
island have had no such close connexion with the work, we 
can at least be proud that it was composed our language, 
and that the great world parliament which it aspires some 
day to house is the child of a parliament born in this 
country and still in the vigorous exercise of its powers 
mother of legislative institutions adopted every quarter of 
the globe, upon the vitality of which depends the future of 
the world. 

There are some to whom the conception presented in these 
There are others 
who will watch with jealous care the infringement of the 


lines may appear impossible of fulfilment. 


sovereign power of nationalities by the growing functions of 
the League. It is not necessary for our present purpose that 


we should anticipate the natural and ordered evolution of the 
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League's place in the world’s life. There are, at the present 
moment, in existence international activities of such scope and 
character as demand an establishment sufficient to form the 
object of construction for some time. 

In an analysis of international activities prepared by 
Mr. John Culbert Faries, there are shown to exist in eight 
groups thirty different subjects towards which international 


attention is directed. They are as follows :- 


1. Sanitation. 6. Commerce and Industry. 
Publication of 
Tariff. 
Extension of Agriculture. 
Exchange of Official Pub- 
lications. 


Sanitary Conference. Customs 


2. Standardization. 
Weights and Measures. 
World’s Map. 


“auses of De; 2 es ° . 
Causes of Death 7. Police Regulations. 


Slave Traffic. 
Regulation of Alcohol Act. 
Africa. 


Repression of 


Pharmacopceia. 


;. Exploration and Mensur.- 


tion. 
Geodetic. ; Obscene 
Seismological. Literature. 
Opium Conference. 
Suppression of the White 
Slave Traffic. 


Hydrographic. 


4. Conservation. 
Labour Legislation. 


x 


Legislation. 

5. Communications. Peace Conference. 

Postal Union. Naval Conference. 

Telegraphic Union. Patent Laws. 

Protection of Submarine 
Cables. 


Radio-Telegraphic Union. 


Copyright Law. 
Private International Law. 
Maritime Law. 

On these subjects there have been sixty-four official confer- 
ences during the last century, of which nearly half have been 
held in the first twelve years of this century. In addition to 
this there have been 650 unofficial conferences of artistic, 
scientific, industrial, and commercial associations. Subjects 
and conferences continually tend to grow. 

The value of international association and communication 
has been more and more appreciated during the last half-century. 
The great exhibitions have brought proof of this to every man: 
the spread of ideas in every realm, including legislation, 
industry, scientific research, and commerce, has proved bene- 
ficial to all. 

In the home of a League of Nations, associations would be 
formed that would stimulate the whole world, that would re- 
dress its inequalities, that would produce that balance between 
peoples which is essential if international stability is to be main- 
tained. Here new markets will be created and old businesses 
stimulated ; here industrial conditions will be improved, and 
backward nations brought into line with those which are up-to- 
date. Here the result of scientific research, with its investigation 
into materials, will be available for all. Here the development 
of the international protection of labour will stabilize production 
and make possible on a broader and freer basis that great fabric 
of international trade upon which the ultimate prosperity of the 
world must rest. These are practical considerations which may 
appeal and convince, where arguments from history and to sen- 
timent bring no conviction. 

The site has been chosen. It is Geneva. There will be 
Other sites could be suggested. 
What are the conditions that should govern selection ? 


critics—that is inevitable. 


First: The site could not be inside the territory of any of the 
Great Powers. 


Second: It must be central. 
Third: It must be attractive. 
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From the historic and supremely idealistic view, Jerusalem 
might have been chosen. Centrally placed as it is between the 
three continents, Asia, Africa, and Europe, under perhaps the 
special protection of America, it would seem to be an ideal 
place. But the time has not yet come when Asia and Africa 
have reached the standard of material progress which is found 
in Europe. In those days, Jerusalem may be the centre of the 
whole earth. 

Constantinople, the great meeting-point of East and West, 
has been suggested; but the considerations which ruled out the 
Holy City are scarcely less strong here. 

Belgium, the great scene and centre of the world’s struggle 
through which we have passed, has a special appeal; but it is, 
perhaps, not to be regretted that the home of the League of 
Nations will not be in a country which for generations to come 
must be surrounded with an atmosphere of sadness and sorrow. 

Geneva has many qualifications. There are surroundings 
of great natural beauty. With the mountains as background, 
the waters of the lake as foreground, you have the same 
setting that gave the Greek citiestheir charm. It is, moreover, 
in a land where, on a small scale, a union has already been 
achieved of three great peoples of Europe, who there dwell in 
amity, the French, Germans, and Italians. Most of all, perhaps, 
it is a place of happiness, a place of welcome, where men 
from every land have consorted for pleasure and recreation. 
It has an atmosphere, in these days, of rest, and the kindliness 
that goes with leisure. Centuries ago Calvin aimed to make it 
the city of God: and if he failed with narrowness of vision, 
it may be that the ideal he set before him will yet be achieved, 
and that Name which stands for Oneness be honoured in a 
city where men shall resort to compose their differences, to 
remember their common life, to associate in co-operation for 
the world’s welfare. 

It would need an Apocalypse to present a vision of this 
city. It needs be that the mantle of the seer should fall upon 
us all, and that those who profess and call themselves architects 
should seize this opportunity to proclaim the place and worth 
of the object of their pursuit in the eyes of the world, and see 
to it that those who set up this city shall set it up in the spirit 
of that decree with which this article opened, ** that no public 
works shall be begun unless with the intention of making them 
correspond to the great soul made up of the souls of all the 
citizens, united in one will.” 

It will be useful to record here a few salient data relating to 
the Covenant of the League of Nations : The meeting at Versailles 
of Plenipotentiaries of the Allied Powers to draw up the con- 
ditions of Peace began in January Ig19g. Twenty-two minot 
Allied Powers were represented, but most of the influence pro 
ceeded from the *‘ Big Five ’’—the United States of America, the 
British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan—or, more popularly, 
the ‘‘ Big Four,” it being understood that Japan played a less 
prominent part than the other Great Powers. The United 
Kingdom was represented by Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law, 
Viscount Milner. Mr. Balfour,and Mr. G. N. Barnes: Australia, 
Mr. Hughes and Sir J. Cook: Canada, Sir G. Foster and 
Mr. Doherty : India, Mr. Montagu and General the Maharajah 
of Bikanir ; New Zealand, Mr. Massey: South Africa, Generals 
Botha and Smuts: America, President Woodrow Wilson and 
Mr. Lansing; France, M. Clemenceau, who presided over the 
Congress; Italy, Signor Orlando, the Italian Premier; Japan. 
the Marquis Saionji. Notable dates are: Draft of Treaty com- 
pleted, May 6, and presented to German delegates next day : 
June 22, German National Assembly cast 237 votes for signing 
Treaty, 138 against; June 29, Treaty signed on behalf of 
Germany. 














GENEVA: CAPITAL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


The following account of the site of the new City for the League of Nations is taken from an article by Mme. Noélle Roger 


in “TI llustration” (Paris) of 24 May last. 


“THE new-born League which is to plan the world afresh— 

i a world wherein Right shall become the Sovereign 

Universal, and Justice the single aim of all—has chosen 
Geneva for the seat of its authority. 

Various considerations have inspired this choice. Free 
republic, small city in a tiny canton, Geneva has for a century 
past given her adherence to the Swiss Confederation—itself a 
miniature League of Nations—which ensures tranquillity to its 
states by total absence of territorial ambition. 

But, recalling the past history of Geneva, her long record of 
strife and suffering in the indomitable struggle for freedom, she 
would seem predestinate from all time as capital of the spiritual 


», 
eer 


We are indebted for the translation to the President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, Mr. Fohn W. Simpson, Membre Corr. 
with the original tllustrations, to Mme. Noélle 


de l'Institut de France; and for permission to publish it, 
Roger and the Editor of ‘‘ Illustration.” 


subjection. They saw themselves deprived of their lucrative 
markets, they consented to every sacrifice rather than give up 
their one priceless possession. In 1535, at the time Geneva 
constituted herself an independent republic, she razed the 
suburbs which she could not defend, and cut down the trees 
which obstructed her view of the enemy. Made a city of refuge 
welcoming the Elect who suffered for liberty of conscience, 
Geneva began to look beyond her narrow boundaries, and was 
moved to passionate enthusiasm by the ideas which agitated the 
world outside. Not only did she supply her immortal citizen, 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, with the type-example of a Republic 
State: her influence was among those which prepared the 





Photo: F. Boissonnas. 


GENERAL VIEW OF LAKE OF GENEVA AT THE “CREUX DE GENTHOD.” 


kingdom of free peoples, joined in defence not of their own 
rights and liberties alone, but of those of other nations. 

In prehistoric ages, the hill of Geneva—overlooking the long 
perspective of the lake, the two rivers, and the plain encircled 
by undulating heights—witnessed the first activities of human 
life. Before the Christian era, Geneva bore its present name; 
in 58 B.c., Julius Casar mentions Geneva as a town on the 
confines of the territory of the Allobrigi. From the end of the 
Middle Ages the existence of the hamlet was one long battle in 
defence of its privileges against the encroachments of its 
redoubtable neighbour, the Duke of Savoy. Through their 
bishop, the Genevese obtained in 1387 the confirmation of their 
rights. This long and detailed charter—defining every claim, 
establishing the duties and responsibilities of the citizens—is 


marked by a careful equity which suggests the very ideal of 


reason and justice to which the nations of to-day aspire. 

Knit together by their freedom, the Genevese have stoo4 
fast against all the violence, all the allurements of ambition 
and wealth, offered by powerful neighbours bent upon their 


VOL. XLVI.—X 


French Revolution. Geneva was to pay for the advent of the 
new epoch by fifteen years of annexation—the sole period during 
which she lost her liberty. 

Thus history shows to us Geneva enlarging always her con- 
ception of Right by logical progression : at first, fighting for her 
privileges; later, for liberty of conscience; finally, making 
common cause for the freedom of humanity. Now, summoned 
to a greater confederation, she is about to shelter those whose 
task is to develop and administer the Charter wherein are set 
forth the rights of all the nations. 


$ * ¥ 


Within the narrow borders of the canton of Geneva, in a 
country studded with parks and gay with flower - gardens, 
where was the needed site for the representatives of the 
States? There had to be found a stipulated fifteen-hundred 
métres of lake-shore, a port for the hydroplanes, and a vast 
unbroken area of land facing the Alps and accessible both by 
land and water. 
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CAPITAL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Alone, the commune of Genthod, seven kilométres from the 
town, could meet the requirements laid down. Genthod, which 
formed part of the estates of the Bishop of Geneva (in the hands 
of the Republic since 1535), included in the lands which the 
Bernois took from the Duke of Savoy, is one of our oldest 
villages. The locality, situated on rising ground overlooking 
the lake, has many attractions, and has been from all time the 
place of predilection for the Genevese. In the eighteenth 
century the patricians replaced the farmhouses of their fathers 
by fine buildings in the grand manner, and laid out and planted 
parks. Two of these estates, with their avenues and ancient 
woods, their mansions touched with the patina of Time, but 
otherwise unchanged, were first selected: the ‘‘Creux de 
Genthod,” belonging to the Saussure family, and the ‘‘ domaine 
de Pourtalés.” To these were added the Bartholoni property 
adjoining the last (of which it once formed part) and occupied 
by a large modern villa, the ‘Chateau Rouge” ; together with 
—on the farther side of the property of M. Edouard Naville, 
the Egyptologist, interim President of the International Red 
Cross—an extensive estate formerly belonging to the great 
naturalist-philosopher, Charles Bonnet, and but recently divided 
up. On this are several houses; one, an eighteenth-century 
structure, brought stone by stone from Geneva and scrupu- 
lously reconstructed. Crowning the long range of gently 
sloping hills, a plateau falls towards the Jura, whose outline 
closes the whole horizon. 

In this way a magnificent single area has been formed, 
measuring one and a half kilométres along the lake and two 
kilométres wide inland, half the commune of Genthod, bounded 
on the north by the River Versoix and traversed by the Geneva- 
Berne railway and the road to Lausanne. 


* 


The oldest of the houses, and the most perfectly propor- 
tioned, is that of the ‘‘Creux de Genthod.” It was built for 
Ami Lullin, the collector of ancient manuscripts, in 1723, from 
the designs of Blondel * the great French architect, who also 
laid out the park and gardens ; and it was, later, the residence of 
Horace Bénédict de Saussure the naturalist, who married the 
granddaughter of Ami Lullin, and became the neighbour of his 
uncle, Charles Bonnet. De Saussure, absorbed by a passion for 


* This was the second “Francois Blondel,” uncle fof the more famous 
Jacques-Francois. 
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the high Alps whose profile was 
always before his eyes, devoted 
himself to their exploration, made 
the ascent of Mont Blanc, wrote 
his “‘ Voyages dans les Alpes,” 
and, on his return from visits to 
Paris, would recall the souvenirs 
of Buffon and de Jussieu with 
whom he associated. In _ this 
grave atmosphere his daughter, 
who became Mme. Necker de 
Saussure, passed her 
Bonnet 


youth. 

pursued his 

yatient investigations, and, when 
5 ’ 


Charles 


he lost his sight, gave himself to 
philosophic speculations, affirm- 
ing, as a scientist, his belief in 
a future life. Haller came occa- 
sionally from Berne to share 
their studies; and they were 
visite] by learned and literary 
men from all parts of Europe. 
Goethe appeared one day to in- 
quire of De Saussure if it was prudent to venture as far 
as Chamonix in the month of November ! 

This little group at Genthod, penetrated with scientific 
culture and Christian philosophy became a European centre at 
issue with the Ferney circle, where great Voltaire satirized the 
Genevese austerity which he did his best to destroy. 

After the death of Charles Bonnet, his property reverted to 
the De la Rive family, relations of Mme. de Staél. Coppet is 
not far from Genthod, and ‘‘ Corinna” came many a time on 
summer days to sun herself upon the terrace of the naturalist- 
philosopher. 

The house on the ‘domaine de Pourtalés” was built about 
1750 by Jean-Louis Saladin, a Genevese diplomat in the service 
of Louis XV. He served the king well, obtained the restitution 
to France of three ships captured by the English, and received, 
among other marks of royal approval, a full-length portrait of 
the monarch. 


Saladin’s house, on the higher ground, commands a vast 





MAISON DE SAUSSURE (1723): BLONDEL, ARCHITECT. 
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MAISON DE POURTALES (CIRCA 1750). 


expanse of the lake. Its sober grey front, with the servants’ 
quarters spreading in a semicircle, stands in the midst of its 
double avenues, a masterly composition. Beyond the gently 
sloping meadows appear the clustered trees of the “‘Creux de 
Genthod’’—rare specimens collected at great cost by Ami 
Lullin; chestnuts brought from Lyons on coupled wagons; 
immense vistas of leafage, cunningly planned tree-architecture 
enclosing the old French garden. In these Geneva walks where 
the two scholars meditated, about the house of Blondel’s pure 
and graceful design where so many great men gathered, the air 
was, even then, heavy with the influence of European thought. 
So intimately are these simple, dignified dwellings related to 
their splendid scenery of ancient trees, to the rounded distant 
hills with the Alps towering beyond, to the clear expanse of 
lake, to the whole vast yet ordered landscape, that it would 
seem impossible to disturb so incomparable a harmony. 
Doubtless these historic houses and their grounds will be 
left untouched, and the new buildings erected farther inland 
on the plateau. 


* * * * 


It may be that the wraiths 
of the two savants still return 
to haunt their precincts. The 
audacious science of the one, 
the idealism of the other, are 
to find to-morrow their unex- 
pected yet logical development. 
And, while the destiny of their 
city surpasses all they ever 
dreamed, the shades of the great 
Genevese, present but unper- 
ceived, will look with wonder 
upon the founding of a new 
world. 





” * * * 


(We should be charmed to 
share the confidence of the 
author that the choice of Geneva 
is final. But is it ?} 
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CONSTANTINOPLE AS THE GH.Q. OF PEACE. 


By MAJOR DAVID DAVIES, M.P. 


HE dream of the ancients has at last come true. A 

T great world confederation of Justice has been formed 

in order that the nations may devote themselves to the 

arts of Peace and may progress unhindered by the spectre 

of the sword. Never was a League of Nations more urgently 

needed, never did more formidable an array of problems face 
the statesmen of the Universe. 

Look for a moment towards the East. Who is to decide 
the future of the Turkish Empire? Who is to provide pro- 
What will be the ultimate fate of 
the Arabs in Syria? How can safety be secured for all the 
What will the years 


tection for the Armenians ? 
races of Macedonia? Look at Russia. 
bring to the fledgeling states which have risen around the 
borders of the wasted Empire? Nearer home there are the 
menace of Fiume and the myriad puzzles of the Adriatic 
littoral, No man can say that the seeds of war have been 
destroyed. 

Look, too, at the internal situation. Almost every State 
staggers under an overwhelming burden of debt. The problems 


of finance have succeeded the problems of war; and they 
will be no easier to solve. 

In the difficulties which are with us now or which wait 
ahead, we must look mainly for help to the League of 
Nations. 
It is a test which might well overwhelm a body whose con- 


What a severe test lies before the young League! 


stitution has been strengthened by the experience of centuries. 
Can the League win through? I answer ‘“ Yes,” but it must 
be a qualified ‘‘ yes.” The League of Nations will fail in its 
allotted task unless it is deprived of nothing which might 
facilitate its labours. At the moment one of its most notice- 
able requirements is a really suitable home. It is true that 
the Covenant names Geneva as the Seat of the Secretariat, 
but it is common knowledge that the delegates at Paris could 
spare but little time for the consideration of such questions. 
The location of the Capital City of the League should be 
decided by the members when they are summoned together. 
At the Conference of League of Nations’ Societies in London 
a resolution was passed that the matter should be submitted 





VIEW OF CONSTANTINOPLE FROM EYOUB, LOOKING DOWN THE GOLDEN HORN. 
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to all countries who are members. That is obviously the 
proper course, and it is earnestly to be hoped that it will be 
adopted. The discussions which take place should be entirely 
public, and the pros and cons should be made widely known 
Public 


interest and support will be the life-blood of the League. 


in order that popular interest may be stimulated. 


No step which is likely to secure them should be omitted. 
Let the people of the world follow every stage in the story 
of the League from its earliest infancy. That is the way 
to make it a real force. 

It is strange that greater pressure has not been brought 
to bear for the substitution of a more suitable city for Geneva. 
The choice of the capital of a country is recognized by all 
to. be a matter of great importance. Not many years ago 
the transferring of the official capital of India to Delhi 
aroused universal interest. Very little attention has, however, 
been paid to the selection of the place which we hope will 
be regarded by the generations to come as the G.H.Q. of 
Peace. 

At present Geneva holds the field. For what reason ? 
The only points which are urged in its favour are that the 
city has acquired a certain reputation for the alleviation of 
the horrors of war, that Switzerland was one of the few 
countries which preserved their neutrality during the last 
great struggle, and that Geneva is convenient of access. It 
is more than fifty years since the Geneva Convention was 
originally adopted, while the ‘‘Geneva Cross” flag was a 
well-famed emblem of humanity during the war of 1870. 
The cynical disregard for the provisions of the Convention 
which has been displayed by Germany must rather detract 


from the lustre which the Convention conferred on Geneva. 
It might even be said that it would be an ill omen to frame 
future agreements at the spot which saw the construction of 
one which has been so shamefully abused. Swiss reputation 
for neutrality is a poor argument in favour of the choice. 
The principles of the League are entirely at variance with 
neutrality. The world must ‘ pull together” for the common 
cause of mankind. There is no room for the nation which 
will look idly on while oppression is afoot. 

I do not deny that Geneva can be conveniently reached 
from the capitals of Western Europe or from the United States, 
but the League of Nations has not been constituted for Western 
Europe or for the United States. The essence of the Covenant 
is that the world as a whole shall be united, and that the weak 
shall have the same opportunities for progress as the strong. 
As merely the selfish instrument of the powers of Western 
Europe the League will surely fail. It must find its home 
where it will give the utmost benefit to the nations as a whole. 

The geographical situation of Geneva is disadvantageous 
from every point of view. The city is far from the sea, and 
cannot by any stretch of the imagination be deprived of its 
severely territorial character. There is no hope that the dele- 
gates to the Council or the Assembly of the League would here 
be able to debate in an atmosphere free from the doubtful 
influence of the great Chancelleries. Switzerland is bordered 
by France (including Alsace), by Germany, Austria, and Italy. 
For the home of the League we need a spot guarded as far 
as possible by the waters of the ocean—a fortress of freedom 


wherein no single nation can claim a right of influence. 
If it is admitted that the claims of Geneva are less than 
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CONSTANTINOPLE AS 
slender, where else can we look? Surveying the two hemi- 
spheres, many renowned names leap to the mind: Jerusalem, 
Rome, Constantinople, Brussels, The Hague, Versailles, and 
Strassburg must all merit consideration. Brussels, Versailles, and 
Strassburg have the disadvantages of Geneva. They are land- 
locked and lacking in the world-significance which lends weight 
to the selection of others. 
strictly a capital city. It has the atmosphere of politics, and 
could not be internationalized. Jerusalem’s claims are apparent 
to all. Here it must, however, be argued that, just as Geneva 
is too closely identified with the West, so Jerusalem is too 
Eastern. Its distance from the sea and its difficulty of access 
must weigh heavily in the scale. Strong arguments may also 
be adduced in favour of The Hague. The city has an anti-war 
reputation and can boast of its Temple of Peace. It also has 
ill-omened fame as the signing-place of a much violated Con- 
vention. 


Rome, so rich in tradition, is now 


In any event the claims which can be urged on behalf 
of Constantinople far outweigh any that are put forward by 
The Hague. 

Considering the advantages and disadvantages of each of 
the cities of the world, we are driven to the conclusion that 
Constantinople alone can adequately respond to the test which 
must be applied. It is indeed remarkable that in arriving at 
that selection we are endorsing the judgment of James Lorimer, 
the international jurist, who so far back as 1876 advocated that 
Constantinople should become the common property of civilized 
mankind, to be devoted to their common purpose. By a fortu- 
nate chance the future of Constantinople now hangs in the 
balance—the old-time capital of Christendom is in the market. 
The priceless opportunity must not be allowed to slip from our 
grip. No statesman can say to which nation Constantinople 
should be awarded. The strategical situation of the place is 
such that a strong power is made too strong by its ownership. 
In the hands of a weak power it is a menace to international 
relations, for sooner or later covetous eyes are certain to be 
cast towards the famed stronghold of the Bosphorus. 
probably we have not heard the last of 
longing for the place. 


Very 
Russia’s traditional 
Russia will again become a great nation. 
If Germany should keep apart from the League of Nations, and 
form an Alliance with Russia, the future of Constantinople may 
be raised anew. The Cadet Party have never abandoned their 
hopes, and Constantinople in the possession of a single power 
may yet kindle the torch of war. 
present menace as of old. 


It will at least be an ever- 
That is why Lorimer said that one 
was sometimes tempted to wish that Constantinople could be 
blown into the air or sunk into the sea. 
similar fate for Heligoland. But 
Heligoland can serve no purpose except in 
war. Constantinople on the other hand has the most immensely 
utilitarian value during the coming days of peace. 


To-day we seek a 


what a difference there is 


between the two! 


The city 
has been put to many ill purposes since the Romans made it 
the metropolis of the Eastern Empire. Now is the time for it 
to redeem the past and play the part which Nature must surely 
have intended for the junction of East and West. 

The first essentials of the Capital of the League are that it 
should be ex-territorial, international, and be endowed with the 
pomp and circumstance which are as necessary in Peace as in 
War. Constantinople entirely fulfils these conditions. Nothing 
could be easier than to make it ex-territorial and international. 
Its freehold must belong to the League. Constantinople would 
not be a State within a State. It would be a State by itself—the 
property of all. There is no other city which could be utilized 
inthis manner. 

As an indication of the results of such a policy, let me quote 


the case of Columbia. In 1790 this district was ceded to the 


THE G.H.Q. OF PEACE. 


United States as a whole. The individual States came together 
and decided that when they met they must meet on a common 
footing. They must be governed from a place which owed 
allegiance to none but was the property of all. Then they felt 
that the decrees of government would be deprived of the slightest 
suggestion of prejudice and would carry the greatest weight. So 
Columbia to-day is a district by itself. The Municipal Govern- 
ment is vested in three Commissioners appointed by the President. 
The constitution of Constantinople should be framed on similar 
lines. 

The internationalization of Constantinople would once and 
for all settle the difficulty of its future ownership. Even the 
Mohammedans of India, who are averse to the city coming under 
the sway of a new nation, could hardly fail to be impressed by 
its selection for so momentous a purpose. Propaganda should 
forthwith be undertaken in India to show that we plan no violence 
to the faith which has given Constantinople such a place in the 
hearts of millions of followers of the Prophet, but that on the 
contrary we visualize the city as the Temple of the World. 

In the clear atmosphere of internationalism there will be 
little encouragement for the intrigue which has brought about 
most of the wars of the past. 
is to be entirely straightforward 


The knowledge that diplomacy 

that the out-in-the-open creed 
has at last gained its way—will in itself greatly strengthen public 
confidence in the League, and will go far to ensure the success 
for which everyone so devoutly hopes. 

The ready access to the sea is of supreme value. Very soon 
the public will see that an effective sanction must be created for 
the decisions of the League. International law must firstly be 
framed, secondly be administered, and thirdly be enforced. An 
International Police Force will be organized for the purpose of 
enforcing the decisions. This will be composed of Naval and 
Military Units, so the advantage of choosing a seaboard Capita! 
for the League is obvious. 

The headquarters city of the League of Nations will be 
looked upon as the Capital of the World. It must, therefore, 
possess historical and religious associations, and must appeal to 
all creeds and countries. Already Constantinople harbours the 
most remarkable assortment of races, religions, languages, and 
costumes, 
in the 


For its size it must be the most cosmopolitan place 
.world. A worthy preparation for a greater purpose ! 
Constantinople may truly be said, from its position, to be 
associated with the world as a whole and with no particular sect 
of mankind. To the East it is the door of the West. To the 
West it is the door of the East. In its religious traditions it is 
associated intimately with Mohammedanism and with the Greek 
Church. Its roots sunk deep into the past will preserve con- 
tinuity between the old and the new. 

Another advantage is that Constantinople is near the danger 
zone of the Balkans. It is ‘ton the spot.” Everyone knows 
what is to be gained by settling disputes or planning policy “‘ on 
the spot.’”” Nowhere else will the Statesmen of the League be 
so well able to study those insidious influences which are at 
work in the Balkan cradle of war. 

What are the arguments against Constantinople? It is 
sometimes urged that this has long been a centre of intrigue. 
That is perfectly true. The Turk has a peculiar penchant for 
intrigue, and he can be relied upon to practise it wherever he is. 
As soon as Turkish influence is removed, there is little doubt that 
Constantinople will lose its evil reputation and that the intrigue 
will be transferred to whatever part of the sphere is encumbered 
by the Ottoman. In any case, Geneva during the war has 
probably been the greatest centre of intrigue in Europe. _ It is 
also said that Constantinople is difficult to reach. Certainly it 


is farther distant from New York and the capitals of Western 
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Europe than is Geneva. On the other hand it is more readily 
accessible to the capitals of the East. Its selection as the 
headquarters of the League would greatly stimulate the develop- 
ment of routes by air, land, and sea. It might bring about 
the doubling of the Balkan Railway. One can foresee a unique 
opportunity of demonstrating and testing the transportation 
progress of the era, which should ensure that the question of 
distance becomes a matter of secondary importance. 

A further complaint is that Constantinople is ill-planned and 
that the accommodation is unsuitable. Here is an opportunity 
which would be seized upon with zest by architects throughout 
the world. A site of such surpassing beauty lends itself to 
schemes of town planning which will far outrival any yet 
attempted. The sanitary engineer will also be required. Modern 
science will replace the numberless dogs who at present 
scavenge the labyrinth of crooked alleys. 

When every city is taken into consideration, when every 
attribute of the ideal is borne in mind, can we fail to think that 


Nature and History together have planned that the people of 


the World should look to the Ancient Byzantium as the blessed 
Home of Peace ? 

[It may be useful to recall that Constantinople—Istamboul 
or Stamboul according to the Turks, and called Tsarigrad by 
the Slavs—was founded by Constantine the Great in 330, on 
the site of the ancient Byzantium. There would be poetic 
justice in making it the G.H.Q. of the League of Nations, if 
only because of its warlike history. Its strong fortifications 
resisted successfully in 616 and 626 the Persians, in 668-75 
and 717-18 the Arabs. In 1203-4 the Crusaders founded 
here a Latin Empire, which lasted but sixty years, whereas 


‘ ow 
SS 


the restored Greek Empire which succeeded it in 1265 lasted 
until 1396, when the Turkish Sultan Bajazet besieged it for 
about five years without success. Murad II had more success 
in 1422, but did not quite succeed in capturing the city, 
which, however, fell into the hands of the Turks in 1453, 
after a siege of forty days. Besides the incomparable Sancta 
Sophia, or Hagia Sofia, which has been called “the brightest 
gem of the art of the Byzantines,” and was built by Justinian 
(532-558) on the site of a church that had been erected by 
Constantine the Great in 326, and dedicated to ‘the Eternal 
Wisdom,” there are the very fine mosque of Suleiman, built 
in 1550-56; the Mosque of Mohammed (1469), and the Mosque 
of Ahmed I (1609-14). A mosque in the suburb of Eyub, on 


the north side of the Golden Horn, enshrines the sword of 


Osman, the founder of the Empire of the Ottoman Turks. 
This sword is used ceremoniously at the investiture of each 
successive Sultan. A very beautiful modern mosque is the 
Hamidieh, which was built in 1886. Of the several hundreds 
of mosques in Constantinople, twenty were formerly Christian 
churches. There are also a Greek Orthodox cathedral, in the 
Greek quarter, and, in the same district, the Bulgarian 
cathedral, which was completed in 1897. Of the palaces, 
the principal are the Yildiz Kiosk, and—more important in 
point of size—the cld Serai, whose great gate gives the Turkish 
Government its title of the Sublime Porte. There is also the 
Dolma-bagche Serai, beside the Bosphorus, which was built 
by Abdul-Medjid about the middle of the nineteenth century, 
and has a magnificent throne-room and a splendidly decorated 
interior generally. Its fine quays on both sides of the Golden 
Horn were constructed in 18gg-—1900.] 





CISTANT VIEW OF MOSQUE OF SULEIMAN, SHOWING MOSQUE OF RUSTEM PASHA IN BACKGROUND. 
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PLANNING A CITY FOR THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


By PROFESSOR PATRICK ABERCROMBIE, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., 


| Department of Civic Design, Liverpool University. 
F a single Palace of Peace—the home of an international conquest. Nor could Constantinople be handed over for the 
| debating society—might fittingly be placed in an existing purpose ; its own inherent vitality could never be sunk so as to 
city, itis clear that the League of Nations—the organ- make it a clear stage for this new pageant. 
ization which is to administer the Peace of the World— No; a site must be found and a new city must be devised 
would require a complete site. It would not suffice to plan and its design must not exhibit the final phase of a worn-out 
an annex to an older town as has been attempted at Delhi, for academicism or the culmination of the artistic period closed by 
| there are no historic associations to hitch on to here. The seat the war; but it must be instinct with an élan vital towards the 
of the League has no affinity with Rome or those other domi- future; and this must be achieved without dropping into 
nating cities which have attained their position by mere bizarrerie, which so frequently masquerades as original thought. 
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PLAN OF CANBERRA, THE AUSTRALIAN FEDERAL CAPITAL. 
Walter Burley Griffin, Architect. 
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PLAN OF PARIS. 


























PLAN OF BERLIN. 
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Probably the greatest fault to be found in projects for new 
cities on ideal or actual sites, is the completeness, the finality of 
their conception. The designer feels that he must carry his 
plan to its logical conclusion, fill up his site and frame his town 
as a finished work of art set in the country like a picture hung 
on a wall of foliaged paper. The city so planned has no feeling 
of growth about it—it is not a living organism, but rather the 
still-born child of a limited phantasy. 

Now, the City fora League of Nations must, above all things, 
be capable of growth; its planning dynamic rather than static. 
The League itself is just born, still mewling in the strong 
arms of the group of nurses that are tending its infancy. But 
no one has foreseen its full stature, and as it develops, so must 
the city that is its natural home expand. If a nursery suffices 
to-day for this infant, it must be a nursery planned with a view 
- to an ultimate palace; and the palace will need its attendant 
buildings: and there is no limit to the other structures that 
will grow up round this central group. 

A purely administrative city for the work of the League 
would be a dull affair. If this were its entire object, it would 
be comparatively simple to plan a congress hall or palace, with 
a secretariat for each of the participating nations, and a 
suitable arrangement of ancillary buildings. An opportunity, 
no doubt, for an architectural conception of great sublimity ; 
a frigid marble setting for a gigantic diplomatic hot-bed, solely 
preoccupied with the arid science of Welt-politik. But the city 
must be leavened with barm drawn from every source of the 
world’s energy. It must, indeed, be a microcosm, reflecting the 
growth of civilization, ready for unlimited expansion. Before 
the war there was felt a growing need for an international 
meeting ground; and Brussels was nobly attempting to fill this 
role; the need has now become a clear necessity for progress, 
and the site for the headquarters of the League of Nations is 
also the inevitable spot for the meeting-place of the con- 
structional activities of the human race: Art, Science, and 
Industry. 

The accretions to the central administrative core must be 
spontaneous ; you cannot drill art into an international hob- 
nob, and there is its secular suspicion of politics to be got rid 
of. But the City from its outset must be prepared for this 
wider usefulness. Science, for a long time, and Industry, more 
recently, have learned the benefit of international communion. 
Science, it is true, has adopted the principle of meeting in 
different countries, largely because there was no recognized 
neutral ground, 

To these three purely constructional activities, which will 
meet here, will be added those administrative functions which 
are concerned with the Town or Village, rather than the Nation. 
This new City will thus become the headquarters of inter-civic 
as well as inter-national interests. L’Union des Villes, which 
was formed immediately before the war and located by its 
Flemish founders at Brussels, will remove its siége to the new 
City, which will thus become the centre of the Cities of the 
earth as well as of the Nations. This is by no means the same 
thing; the encouragement of civic independence and a Federa- 
tion of Cities is the Hellenic ideal ; the welding together of town 
and country into huge nations is the Roman policy, whose 
drawbacks the League seeks to eliminate. 

The structure of a City for such varied functions must be 
a complex one; it is no uni-cellular diplomatic organism. And 
the advantage to the central core of the League of these super- 
added activities cannot be over-estimated. The machinery for 
governing the world will react to these stimuli, which 
represent the objects for which the world exists. 

Unfortunately, neither descriptions of the social basis nor 


actual designs for Ideal Cities in the past are of much assistance 
in planning this City. Nearly always the author has aimed at 
realizing the Hellenic ideal of a single community, exactly 
regulated and fittingly housed. Several of these visionary 
Cities appeared at the time of the Renaissance, all owing some 
inspiration to Plato’s Republic. Sir Thomas More’s *‘ Utopia” 
contains a vivid description of the principal city of the Island 
Amaurote; but, interesting as this is as a forerunner of the 
Garden City on formal architectural lines, it does not rise to 
any great imaginative heights. It is rather the simple home of 
a contented community, whose houses, nevertheless, are ‘‘ of 
faire and gorgious building.” In Bacon’s ‘‘ New Atlantis” 
there is a nearer approach to an international centre in the 
description of the college in Bensalem called ‘‘ Salomon’s 
House,” described as ‘‘the noblest Foundation that ever was 
upon the Earth, and the lanthorne of this Kingdom,” and whose 
object is ‘“‘the enlarging of the bounds of Humane Empire, to 
the effecting of all things possible.” By means of its system of 
travelling fellowships this college becomes the centre point of 
the world’s knowledge and research. 

But by ill luck Bacon, whose gift of description is more 
vivid than the engravings which are supposed to illumine other 
men’s ideas, makes no attempt to create a vision of Bensalem, 
contenting himself with one or two brilliant touches on the 
inhabitants’ costume. This is the more to be regretted when 
we remember that his essay on gardens has established those 
English principles of garden design which are in force to-day. 

In his ‘‘Christianopolis,” the German educationist John 
Valentin Andree approached somewhat nearer, and added 
a very precise description of his city, illustrated by a plan and 
perspective. The civic design is extremely feeble, but the 
dominating central structure dedicated to the most solemn 
religious and secular uses, and surrounded by the great 
quadrangular college, is a fine idea. But neither here nor in 
Campanella’s ‘‘ Civitas Solis” is there much to help us in the 
way of actual design. 

The plans prepared for ideal cities by Renaissance architects 
are almost entirely under the influence of fortifications, which 
encouraged the finite type of design and whose symbolism is in no 
way appropriate to our purpose, though it will be remembered that 
the Peace Palace at the Hague is modelled on a robber baron’s 
chateau and bristles with warlike imagery ! 

Of the cities that were actually built during the later 
Renaissance, Washington and Karlsruhe are most worth study, 
but both are inspired with the single capital idea, which 
presents a simple problem in grouping and arrangement. At 
Washington the Capitol and the White House form primary 
and secondary foci with the Obelisk as intersecting point of the 
two chief axes. At Karlsruhe everything radiates from the 
palace, which on one side is in the town and on the other in the 
park; there is also a strong secondary motive in the horizontal 
avenue that cuts across the web. 

But the League of Nations requires a more elaborate pro- 
gramme if the essential of a logical basis for the city’s growth is 
to be laid down. Nothing here can be said of its architectural 
style, which must be the outcome of its plan; but it will be 
necessary for control to be exercised over a natural tendency that 
there will be to over-emphasize nationalistic idioms. The 
harmony of the world rather than its dissonances should 
influence the character of its design, while its organic structure 
should reflect the emerging order of the new world. 

[Professor Abercrombie has, it would seem, intentionally 


omitted from his references to ideal cities those that are inainly of 


ethical or political interest— such as Sidney’s “Arcadia,” Morris's 
‘* News from Nowhere,” and, above all, Butler’s ‘“* Erewhon."'] 
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VERSAILLES, THE SCENE OF THE PEACE CONGRESS. 


OR intensity of historical interest, the Chateau—or, as you 

} will, the Palace—of Versailles has no modern rival. 
Though ‘‘all the world’s a stage,” Versailles has been 
deliberately chosen as the scene of the most dramatic moments 
that high diplomacy can know. In September 1783 the Treaty 
of Versailles put an end to the disastrous War of American 


Independence; here was signed in 1871 the capitulation of 


Paris; and, third great historical event in order of time, but 


easily first in magnitude, wast he great Peace Congress of 


I9g1g, when the faces of Clemenceau, Lloyd George, Wilson, 
were reflected in the magnificent Hall of Mirrors, and where, it 
may be hoped, but may hardly be believed, the German signa- 
tories for peace could see themselves as others saw them: the 
sight might have shocked them into a genuine repentance 
of which as yet they have shown no sign. 

Thomas Carlyle has several grim references to Versailles. 
Louis XV (he quotes from Hénault), “while hastening from 
one end of his kingdom to the other, and suspending his 


conquests in Flanders that he might fly to the assistance of 


Alsace, was arrested at Metz by a malady which threatened to 
cut short his days. At the news of this, Paris, all in terror, 
seemed a city taken by storm: the churches resounded with 
supplications and groans; the prayers of priests and people 
were every moment interrupted by their sobs; and it was from 
an interest so dear and tender that this surname of Bien-aimé 
fashioned itself—a little higher still than all the rest which this 
great prince has earned.” Thirty years having flown, “this 
great prince’ again lies sick; ‘‘ but,” Carlyle comments, “in 
how altered circumstances now! Churches resound not with 
excessive groanings; Paris is stoically calm; sobs interrupt no 
prayers, for indeed none are offered, except Priests’ Litanies, 
read or chanted. The shepherd of the people has been carried 
home from Little Trianon, heavy of heart, and been put to bed 
in his own Chateau of Versailles : 


it not.” 


the flock knows it, and heeds 
And so on, ad nauseam, in Carlyle’s worst taste. 


More tolerable is his account of the ‘‘session of the Tennis- 
Court, famed Séance du Jeu de Paume, the fame of which has 
gone forth to all lands,” six hundred National Deputies having 
‘** As for the Séance itself, 


there sworn to make a Constitution. 











the Carpenters seem to have accomplished their platform; but 
all else remains unaccomplished.”’ 

In the summer of 1789 a very dark cloud brooded over 
Versailles : 


mystery ; 


“Truly, in the Chateau of Versailles all seems 
in the Town of Versailles, were we there, all is 
An august National Assembly 
sits, to appearance, menaced with death, endeavouring to defy 


rumour, alarm, and indignation. 


death.” Again, ‘‘ The Versailles Ball and lemonade is done ; the 
Orangerie is silent except for night-birds. Over in the Salle des 
Menus, Vice-President Lafayette, with unsnuffed lights, with 
some hundred or so of members, stretched on tables round him, 
Louis was told about this 
‘* Sire,” 
answered Liancourt, ‘‘it is not a revolt—it is a revolution.” 


sits erect, outwatching the Bear.” 
late sitting. ‘‘ Why,” he said, ‘this is a revolt!” 
Versailles National Guards, with tricolor cockades, were a 
portent of great events to follow: ‘‘My General | Lafayette] 
descends to the outer staircase, and harangues: once more in 
vain. ‘To Versailles! To Versailles!’ Mayor Bailly, sent 
for through floods of Sansculottism, attempts academic oratory 
from his gilt state-coach; realizes nothing but infinite hoarse 
cries of ‘Bread! To Versailles!’ and gladly shrinks within 
doors. Lafayette mounts the white charger: and again 
harangues, and reharangues: with eloquence, with firmness, 
indignant demonstration; with all things but persuasion. ‘To 
Versailles ! 


the space of half a day.” 


To Versailles!’ So lasts it, hour after hour—for 

Maillard having halted his ‘“‘draggled Menads” on ‘the 
last hill-top,” Carlyle gives us a taste of his own skill in rather 
rhapsodical descriptive writing: “And now Versailles, and the 
Chateau of Versailles, and far and wide the inheritance of 
From far on the right, 
over Marly and Saint-Germains-en-Laye; round towards Ram- 


Royalty opens to the wondering eve. 


bouillet, on the left: beautiful all; softly embosomed ; as if 
in sadness, in the dim moist weather! And near before us is 
Versailles, New and Old; with that broad frondent Avenue de 
Versailles between—stately-frondent, broad, three hundred feet 
as men reckon, with its four Rows of Elms; and then the 
Chateau de Versailles, ending in royal Parks and Pleasances, 
gleaming lakelets, arbours, Labyrinths, the Menagerie, and 
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THE PALACE OF VERSAILLES: DETAIL OF GARDEN FRONT. 
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Great and Little Trianon. High-towered dwellings, leafy 


gods of this lower world abide: 


pleasant places; where the g 
whence, nevertheless, black Care cannot be excluded ; whither 
Menadic Hunger is even now advancing, armed with pike- 
thyrsi. 

‘“Yes, yonder, Mesdames, where our straight frondent 
Avenue, joined, as you note, by Two frondent brother Avenues 
from this hand and from that, spreads out into Place Royal and 
Palace Forecourt ; yonder is the Salle des Menus. Yonder an 
august Assembly sits regenerating France. Forecourt, Grand 
Court, Court of Marble, Court narrowing into Court you may 


discern next, or fancy: on the extreme verge of which that 


Fergusson considers—but he was always a severe critic— 
that the great apostles of this revival, the two Mansards, uncle 
neither of them at all 
equal to the opportunities which were thrown in their way. 


and nephew, Italians by descent, were ‘“‘ 
Had the younger, Jules Hardouin (1647-1708), been a man with 
one spark of creative power—one ray of genius—-he might have 
produced such works as would have made an epoch in the art ; 
as it is, the elder invented the ugly style of roof which bears his 
name, and the other, at Versailles, stamped mediocrity and 
almost meanness on the largest and most gorgeous palace of 
Europe.” This blame Fergusson is unwilling to ascribe in any 
great degree to Levau, who, having had charge of the works 
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PLAN OF THE ORIGINAL 


glass-dome, visibly glittering like a star of hope, is the— 
(éil-de-Boeuf !”’ His frightful 


prisoners at Versailles is to be passed by with a shudder. 


description of the Orleans 


To turn from Carlyle to his contemporary and brother Scot, 
James Fergusson, is to descend from poetry to prose; although 
Fergusson could occasionally wax rhetorical, as when he writes : 
“In the example of Blois, they ‘the French) believed 
that they had beaten Vitruvius and rivalled the best productions 
of the Augustan age, and the French architects have conse- 
quently proceeded boldly from the design of the Tuileries to 
that of Versailles, from Versailles to the Louvre fagades, and 


from that to the Bourse and the Madeleine.” 


CHATEAU OF VERSAILLES. 


from their commencement in 1664 till his death in 1670, might 
be thought to have been to some extent responsible for the 
design ; but it would seem that his labours were chiefly confined 
to the repair and adornment of the old chateau, to fit it for the 
residence of the King, with such additions as were requisite for 
the increased splendour of the Court. Mansard seems to have 
been the sole designer of the most important fagade—the garden 
front—and to have supervised the work from its start to its 
completion in 1685. For the four years ending with that date 
Mansard’s operations must have been almost continuously under 
the eyes of the King and Court, who during that period occupied 


the central portion of the building. 
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through the building, to both which pur- 
poses they are here applied. The principal 
story is adorned with an Order, used some- 
times as pilasters, at others as columns 
standing free; but the pillars are so widely 
spaced as at a distance to give an idea 
that, if the architrave is of one stone, they 
must necessarily be very small; and on a 
nearer approach, when you see that each 
is composed of a number of small pieces 
cramped together, the whole has an appear- 
ance of meanness unworthy of the situation. - 
Over this is an attic which ends in no- 
thing. ** Had it borne a deep cornicione,” 











Fergusson concludes his caustic criticism, 








, “it would have gone far to redeem the 
whole.” 
Fergusson complains that the design 


of the interior is *‘as objectionable as that 
of the exterior. The entrance is mean: 
there is no portico, no grand hall, no 
staircase worthy of such a_ palace, no 





s6td 2 Pabical. vestibule, or any arrangement that would 
HALL OF MIRRORS, VERSAILLES. impart either dignity or poetry to the 


whole. So much is this the case, that 


As to the situation of the palace, Fergusson is as enthusiastic very few persons probably are aware where the principal 
as Carlyle, but by no means so dithvrambic. ‘It stands on a staircase really was.” He acknowledges, however, that the 
rising ground, so that you ascend towards it from whatever side Grand Gallery, with the square vestibules at either end, ex- 
you approach it, and still so gently as nowhere to necessitate tending along the whole centre of the garden front (320 ft.), is 
any change in the design to suit the locality. It is true the ‘certainly one of the most gorgeous apartments in Europe 
terraces of the garden are so arranged as to hide the palace the rich in marbles and decorations; but it is only a gallery 35 ft. 
moment you descend the steps in front, and, so far from adding wide and 4o ft. high, and it is not a hall or a room with any 
to the height or giving dignity to the mass, they rather detract point of interest in it. Architecturally, it is a passage that 
from it: but this is the fault of the architect, or of Le Notre, ought to lead to some more splendid apartment; it is without a 
who laid out the garden. By making the terraces narrower, vestibule or staircase leading to it, and it leads to nothing.” He 
and breaking them so as to follow the lines of the building, they admits, however, that in the design of the palace there is no 
might have been made to give it that elevation and dignity elaring offence against good taste, and no part of it can be said 
which it now so much wants. The ground was admirably to be a sham or to pretend to be other than it really is. 
adapted for this: it consequently is a very serious reproach to But Fergusson was always hypercritical, and was obsessed 
those who had charge of the design that they did not know how by the quite erroneous notion that he could suggest immense 
to profit by it.” improvements in any building that was ever erected. = In 

In mere size this palace is more impressive than any other, reading the foregoing criticisms, due allowance must be made 
ancient or modern. In a straight line 


running north and south the length of the 
building is about 1,320 ft., the central 


block being 320 ft., and each wing about 


ay 


500 ft.: but the central block projects 
280 ft. in front of the wings, and, says 
Fergusson, it is this projection which 


alone saves the terrace from being as 
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ae 
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undignified as any that exists in any town 
in Europe. He does not like the design. 
There being no variety in it, and nothing we eau 
to compare it with or give a scale, it looks 
like an ordinary row of street houses three 
stories in height. “ Only with consider- 
able difficulty,” he declares, ‘and after a 
great deal of thought, can it be ascertained 
that it is larger and taller than any ordi- 
nary mansion, and is in fact a palace of 
colossal dimensions.” The lower story is 
rusticated throughout, and pierced with 
circular-headed openings of one design and 


7 





of one dimension, whether they are used as 


windows of bedrooms or carriage_entrances TABLE AT WHICH THE PEACE TREATY WAS SIGNED. 


VOL. XLVI Y 


Photo: Topical. 
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or Grande Galerie, where the first German 
I:mperor was crowned —that, at twelve 
minutes past three on the afternoon of 
Saturday, 28 June 1g19, the German 
Plenipotentiaries affixed their signature 
to the Peace Treaty which the Big Four 
Llovd George, Clemenceau, Wilson, and 
Orlando—had, in conjunction with repre 
entatives of the other Allies, prepared 
for them. 

The Hall of Mirrors, which is 240 ft. 








FOUNTAIN OF LATONA AND VIEW OF THE TAPIS VERT. 


for these idiosyncrasies. Voltaire said of the palace that it was 


‘labime des dépenses.” Louis XV is said to have spent on it, 
during and subsequent to its erection (1670-1710), no less than 
$16,000,000, and money was lavished on it by subsequent 
monarchs. It is said that 36,000 men and 6,000 horses were 
employed at one time in preparing the site, constructing the 
terraces, and forming a road to Paris and an aqueduct from 
Maintenon. Napoleon spent little or nothing on the main- 
tenance of the palace: and the Bourbons, who succeeded him, 


spent on it hardly enough to preserve it from ruin. It was 


Louis Philippe who set it in order and provided its gallery of 


historical pictures. Concerning its founder, Louis XIV, Sir 
Reginald Blomfield remarks in his ** Studies in Architecture ” 
(page g4) that ‘the monstrous cost of Versailles seems to have 
terminated the roval opportunities of building,” and he notes 


also the influence of Versailles on scale.  ‘* Versailles,” he 


writes (ibid., page 132), ‘‘led on to the colossal stables of 


Chantilly, and no architect could have devised the scale of the 
new Gare d'Orléans who had not to some extent inherited the 
instincts of the author of that stupendous composition.” For 
‘inherited the instincts” one would be 
inclined to substitute ‘* been encouraged 
by the example”: but, no matter how 
the fact may be expressed, it is’ fairly 
evident that there is a sort of evolutionary 
development manifest in successive build- 
ings, and that the Palace of Versailles will 
not ‘die without issue.” 

Doubtless it is the magnitude of the 
palace that has marked it out as the 
scene of some of the most tremendous 
events in international history. It was 
here, it will be recalled, that, on 18 January 
S71, the King of Prussia was proclaimed 
German [-emperor, and, after his de- 
parture, Versailles became for eight years 
the seat of the French Government. And 
Versailles, the scene of Germany's zenith 
of insolent triumph, was to witness, forty- 
eight vears afterwards, her bitterest hour 
of humiliation. It was in the Hall of 
Mirrors—-in that same Galerie des Glaces, 





long, 35 ft. wide, and 42 ft. high, has an 


extraordinarily fine ceiling, painted by 


Charles Lebrun in 1679-83, depicting in 
twenty-one large scenes and_ six relief 
the achievements of Louis NIV, which, 
appropriately enough, begin and end with 
peace- the Pyrenwan Peace of 1659, and 
the Peace of Nymguen in 1678. The 
seventeen arched windows, opposite which 
are as many mirrors in gilded niche 

command a magnificent view of the gai 
Mr. Lloyd 
George's holograph announcing the signature is reproduced on 


page 164: and our King’s subsequent message to his peopl 


den and its ornamental pond. 


expresses so happily the feeling of relief and thanksgiving 
that its repetition here will be welcomed and treasured. Hi 
Majesty's message is as follows: 

“The signing of the Treaty of Peace will be received with 
deep thankfulness throughout the British Empire. 

‘* This formal act brings to its concluding stages the terribl 
war which has devastated Europe and distracted the world. — It 
manifests the victory of the ideals of freedom and liberty for 
which we have made untold sacrifices. 

‘IT share my people’s jov and thanksgiving, and carnestly 
pray that the coming years of peace may bring to them ever 
increasing happiness and prosperity. 

“GEORGE, R.I.” 


And the 


lor this is no mere seculat 


Spoken like a king, and the father of his people. 
people with one voice said, Amen. 
manifesto, but a heartfelt act of thanksgiving for deliverance 
and an earnest prayer for peace and prosperity. 





PARTERRE DU MIDI. 
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KACSIMILE. OF MR. LLOYD GEORGE'S LETTER TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
ON THE SIGNING OF THE PEACE TREATY 











PEACE AND THE ART OF ARCHITECTURE. 


l.-By ERNEST NEWTON, R.A., 
Past-President R.I.B.A. 


T is a wise saying that one should never prophesy unless 
| one knows. Conditions of life, now that the war is over, 
are so confused that it would be more than rash to fore- 
cast in any way the future of architecture. One can, however, 
predict, without fear that one’s prediction will be falsified by 
events, that owing to high prices and other circumstances 
architects are likely to have plenty of time to think out possible 
developments when times shall again become normal. Some 
of this leisure might very well be spent in considering what 
could be done to improve London and to develop the country 
town. 

Let us consider London first. Habit has made us blind to 
the awful buildings that line our streets. Tet us start out some 
quiet Sunday morning to discover London and see what it is 
really like. Let us look about us critically, and, unless the 
blindness of habit has become incurable, we shall see for the 


‘first time such incredible buildings that we can only wonder 


how they were designed, and why. We shall see miles of 


desolating dullness or fantastic vulgarity, everything without 
meaning or fitness. The shop buildings—mountains of masonry 
resting apparently on huge sheets of glass—are perhaps the 
ereatest offenders, and we must no longer tolerate such 
monstrosities. I believe that the shopkeepers are quite mis- 
taken in supposing that this wild riot of goods is necessary to 
attract customers. Women may be able to pick out things 
from this vast jumble, but to a man’s eye all is chaotic and 
repellent. It is essential that all buildings should have some 
visible means of support, and a rule universally applied would 
not be unfair to anyone. For the credit of our calling it is 
abundantly clear that for ninety per cent. of London buildings 
no competent architect has been employed. Fortunately, the 
more enlightened business firms are now realizing that a fine 
building is not only a possession, but a commercial asset. 

When we have in imagination rebuilt London worthily, we 
can turn our attention to the country. There is no doubt that 
when the housing programme has been carried out country life 
will be much modified. More will be expected of country 
towns which, without spoiling their special characteristics, 


might very well be so reorganized as to satisfy most of the 
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needs, not only of the new population of modest means, but of 
those who already live in larger houses near these towns, and of 
others who realize that the best way of dealing with the con- 
vestion of London is to live away from it. Is there any reason 
why these country towns should not have a good theatre, and 
concert hall; a good club, a library, baths, ground for tennis, 
cricket, and football: first-rate stores, and, of course, the 
inevitable cinema ? Without damaging their charm = and 
character, these towns are capable of such developments as 
to meet the natural and proper desires for necessary amusement 
and instruction, and they would then become self-contained 
centres, practically independent of London, as they used to be 
in the old days when London was a far-away city, often talked 
about, but seldom visited. 

I do not think that our life has been so much modified | 
the war that any great difference will be required in the 
planning of country houses. The question of service, which it 
is impossible to ignore, is the only new factor that may perhaps 
compel us to modify our present methods. It is possible that 
this is a difficulty which will not be permanent. It is likely, 
however, that for some time to come, instead of the demand for 
cupboards,” so well known to architects, the demand will be 
for ‘* labour-saving appliances.” I venture to suggest that thy 
best labour-saving device is for everybody to do some housework 
herself. The war has produced W.A.A.C.’s, W-.R.N.’s, 
W.R.A.D's, and Land Girls, who have found real pleasure in 
doing hard work of all kinds. The happy home possessing 
daughters need not worry too much about the servant problem. 

The foregoing suggestions of what might be done in London 
and the country may help to occupy our minds during thi 
period of ‘“‘marking time”: but frankly, although they have 
been put forward seriously, my fear is that as a race we are so 
conservative that even the war will not change us greatly ; that 
in a few vears we shall be going on much as_ before, and 


London will vf be rebuilt, nor the country town developed. 


Il-By WALTER H. GODFREY, F.S.A. 


ARCHITECTURE 1s among the first fruits of war; it is the 
There is little doubt that art, the great 
comfort and joy of mankind, is directly engendered by 


child of victory. 


suffering, and that the gift of expressing 
the deepest emotions and the highest ideals 
of the race comes only to those who hav 

trodden the valley of the shadow of death. : 
but whereas the other arts, music in par- 
ticular, are the outcome of personal suffer- 

ing, or spring from peoples like the Poles 
who have either experienced defeat (which 
has, however, never) extinguished — their 

national spirit), or who are condemned to 
see their aspirations unrealized, the art. of 
architecture Comes as a crown to momen 

tous national enterprises that have achieved 
for their peoples a full and spacious re- 
ward. The great conventions of architec- 


sé 


ture, the stvles” which compel the 
homage and the amazed admiration of 
the world, were conceived by men unde 
the stimulus of victory; they mark even 
more than poetry the moment when the 


children of men have been exalted. 

















PEACE AND THE ART 


and raised to an altitude from which they seem to touch 
the stars. 

Consider the fair crowning of the Acropolis at Athens after 
the memorable defeat of the Persian hordes; dwell on the 
imperial buildings of Rome, the sign of her victorious power, 
and see the work of Constantine and Justinian in the renascent 
Rome on the Bosphorus. Visit the abbeys and cathedrals that 
show the amazing conquests of spiritual Rome, the Rome that 
Study the brilliant 
success of the Italian republics and city states that engineered 


marshalled half Europe for her crusades. 


the pageant of the Renascence, and do not neglect such episodes 
as the rich buildings of Portugal that rose after her subjection 
of the Moors and her conquest of a great colonial empire, 
the widespread beauties of I-nglish architecture when Elizabeth 
defeated the Armada, or the great period of Dutch art after 
the struggle with Spain. Long periods of peace may foster 
the industrial arts, but the intense activity of war shakes the 
soul, and Nature, shedding the veneer which she has allowed 
to grow and with which she shrouds herself, suddenly reveals 
the very springs and action of the organic structure of life. In 
i flash the elemental proportions of things are clear to the 
vision, and in that moment men may create the forms which for 
ever after will stand for profound truth and transparent beauty. 

The European War of 1914-18, in the intensity of the 
struggle, the enormous issues involved, and the unprecedented 
numbers engaged, is certain to have a corresponding effect 
upon art. Moreover the completeness of the victory over the 
most unscrupulous enemy known to history makes it morally 
certain that Europe will draw from it a robust health, a 
casting-off of the strange pre-war migraine; and in this re- 
storation of virility we may hope to witness an important 
revival of architectural art. In England it is difficult to 
predict, for there are strange cross-currents at work. The 
national forces are largely adverse to creative art, while much 
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of the intellectual caste is strangely anti-national. But 
Englishmen have had too big a share in this war to escape 
its energizing influence, and it may be that we may lead 
rather than follow the other nations. 

To those who see nothing but chaos and decay following 
on the heels of the demobilized armies it is necessary only to 
counsel a little patience. The arts need opportunity, and in 
architecture this means material prosperity. The Greeks 
received the tribute of their allies, the Romans of their con- 
quered provinces, and the Roman Empire of all the people. 
Victory was then synonymous with prosperity; but to-day the 
immediate result of war is straitened resources—the profit 
(ifany) having generally gone to those who were little stirred 
by the great issues of the struggle. But the unmistakable 
activity in every branch of life which the war has called 
forth will be the means of reaching a greater prosperity, and 
the unrest of to-day is the promise of increased activity and 
wider enterprises. Meanwhile the deep and lasting experiences 
of a titanic conflict remain in the hearts of the people. — Is 
it to ask too much to have confidence in the working of the 
leaven which will transmute the materialism of the past 
century and will be the means towards greater things? The 
pleadings of a score of idealists from William Morris down- 
wards have scarcely deflectel a hairbreadth the commercial 
art of the country: but the war will open the eyes that could 
not see, and the future is big with promise. A full century has 
seen the absorption of the whole world in the task of conquering 
space and time, of harnessing the forces of nature, and fitting 
the globe for the great access of population. Our potential poets 
became inventors, our artists changed to engineers, and our 
museums turned to the laboratory. But now that the cup of 
material triumph is full to overflowing we prepare to refresh 
ourselves with a richer vintage, and shall build again the palace 
of Art, man’s proper home, 


THE CHAPEL OF THE ORDER OF ST. MICHAEL AND 
ST. GEORGE, ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


(Sec T’vontisptece.) 


founded in 1818, it was not until 1g06 that a chapel in 


\ LTHOUGH the Order of St. Michael and St. George was 

St. Paul's Cathedral was assigned to it. Created when 
first Malta and the Ionian Isles came under British rule, the Order 
seems to have been devised by William IV, or his advisers, with 
In the matter of 


rank and precedence the Order comes tinmediately after that of 


the express object of honouring that occasion, 


the Bath, and consists of Knights Grand Cross, Knights Com- 
Of the WK.G.t 


seven-rayved silver star, having in its centre a representation of 


manders, and Companions. os the insignia are a 
St. Michael encountering Satan, and around it the motto, 
* Auspicium melioris avi,” a collar of lions and Maltese crosses, 
with a badge consisting of a gold cross surmounted by the 
Imperial crown, A mantle and cap of blue satin (the mantle 


A four- 


rayed star and a smaller cross are allotted to the Knights 


lined with scarlet silk) complete the distinctive attire. 
Commanders and the Companions. [It was reorganized in 1869 
to admit Crown servants connected with the Colonies. The 
Order now consists of not more than 100 Knights Grand Cross, 


300 Knights Commanders, and 600 Companions, 


St. Michael is the archangel spoken of in Daniel x. 13, 21, 
and xu. 1, as one of the chief of the heavenly host and the 


guardian of Israel, and in Jude g and Revelation xii, 7 


as the 


cuardian of the Church. These references are as follows: 
‘But the prince of the kingdom of Persia withstood me one 
and twenty days: but, lo, Michael, one of the chief princes, 
came to help me: and IT remuinel there with the kings of 
Persia.” (Daniel x. 13.) “ But IT will shew thee that which is 
noted in the scripture of truth: and there is none that holdeth 
with me in these things, but Michael your prince.” (Ib. x. 21.) 
‘Yet Michael the Archangel, when contending with the devil 
he disputed about the body of Moses, durst not bring against 
him a railing accusation, but said, The Lord rebuke thee.” 
(Jude 9g.) *“*And there was war in heaven: Michael and his 
angels fought against the dragon; and the dragon fought and 
his angels, and prevailed not; neither was their place found any 
more in heaven.” (Revelation xi. 7, 8.) St. George, of course, 
is the patron saint of England and of soldiers 
of the Noble Army of Martyrs.” 
promoted in England by Richard Cceur-de-Lion, who in his 


“the Captain 
His *‘cult” was especially 


crusading wars in Palestine invoked this saint’s name. It was 
not, however. till the time of Edward III that St. George 
was adopted as the patron saint of England, although it had 
been ordained at the Council of Oxford in 1222 that his feast 
should be kept as a national festival. Born in Cappadocia of 
noble Christian parents, from whom he received a careful 
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religious training, under Diocletian he rose to ,high military 
rank, and when the Emperor began to persecute the Christians, 
George, confessing himself to be of the number, earnestly be- 
sought the Emperor to stay his hand. Instead, George was at 
once placed under arrest, subjected to torture, and at last put 
to death, either at Nicomedia or at Lydda, A.D. 303. His 
martyrdom is commemorated on 23 April, the date of the birth, 
and probably of the death also, of the greatest of Englishmen, 
immortal Shakespeare. 

But accounts of St. George are legendary and contradictory. 
According to the Venerable Bede, the martyr was beheaded 
under Dacian, King of Persia: and the story of St. George's 
encounter with the dragon is probably derived from the solar 
myths. 

In the Chapel of St. Michael and St. George are several 
panels by Tijou, which Mr. Somers Clark, when surveyor to 
the fabric of St. Paul's, incorporated in the backs of the stalls 
which were erected from his design when the chapel was con- 
verted to its present use. These panels are about 18 in. square. 
rhey show immense vigour, but exactly what they are intended 
to symbolize is largely a matter of conjecture. 

The Chapel of St. Michael and St. George, of which Mr. 
Hanslip Fletcher gives so fine a rendering in our frontispiece, is 
in the south aisle of St. Paul's Cathedral, and was formerly used 


as the Consistory Court. At its western end the Sovereign's 
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THE CHAPEL OF THE ORDER OF ST. MICHAEL AND ST. GEORGE, ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 


stall has on one side the stall of the Grand Master of the Order, 
an1on the other the stall of the Duke of Connaught. Over- 
hanging the stall of each knight is a banner bearing his personal 
arms: while the richly gilded ceiling displays the arms of the 
King, the Prince of Wales, and other notabilities. 

Jean Tijou came to this country at the end of the seventeenth 
century, and created, under Wren, a new school of ironwork in 
England. ‘The novelty and distinctive character of Tijou’s 
works,” says Mr. Starkie Gardner, “lies in the use of embossed 
acanthus leaves, rosettes, masks, garlands, crowns, and other 
insignia, which are sometimes in such profusion as almost to 
No such work had been previously seen 
The style he adopted 


conceal the forgings. 
in England, nor any such rich eftects. 
unlike, the French, and he is classed as an 
His book of designs 


was based on, but 
English maitre ornementiste by Guilmard. 
makes it clear that he was not a practical smith, but he was 
certainly a very practical and most artistic embosser, giving his 
work expression and character never attained by any other iron- 
worker. When Tijou was at his zenith he must have needed 
many assistants,” and several of these Mr. Gardner has been able 
to trace. One, a working man, in 1707, having successfully 
completed, after three years’ work, a garden house at Melbourne, 
in Derbyshire, set up a forge in Derby, and carried on an 
trade for many there and in the neigh- 


extensive vears 


bouring counties. 


WROUGHT-IRON PANEL BY TIJOU IN THE CHAPEL OF ST. MICHAEL AND ST, GEORGE, 
ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL.’ 














THE WAR MEMORIALS EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


“This [Exhibition of War Memorials has been selected and arranged by Special Committees apppointed by the Royal Academy 
War Memorials Committee for the purpose of assisting the promoters of War Memorials and others who may be interested in 


the subject, by providing them with a useful survey of modern 


which memorials may suitably 


N recording one’s impression of the exhibits now shown 
| at Burlington House, it is necessary to keep distinct the 
success or failure of the Exhibition as a whole, and the 
comparative merit or demerit of individual artists who have 
contributed their designs. There ave things worth looking at 
in the galleries of the Royal Academy, and our debt to the 
few who have brought some inspiration to their work must 
be generously acknowledged, although the Exhibition as a 
whole, and judged by its intention, is an 
unqualified disappointment. 
The official presentation of art in England 
Is so Consistently ineflective that its condem- 
nation becomes an everyday and withal a 


wearisome duty. © Occasionally the public 
becomes suspicious of the bias of the critics, 
who tind so little to their taste in the periodi- 
eal displays of modern art at the Royal 
Academy: but in this matter of War Memo- 
rials, which has been canvassed throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, the stan- 
dard of expectation has been raised, and 
every one shares the feeling of a purpose 
unfulfilled, The 


due to injudicious selection ; 


whole trouble cannot be 
it is certainly 
not due to lack of much excellent material : 
and one is forced to the conclusion that the 
majority of artists worth calling the name 
are either too busy or are reluctant to tender 
their works for exhibition. In these circum- 


stances the Selection Committee incurs a 
erave responsibility in presenting this assem- 
blage of, for the most part, colourless and 
expressionless objects as a serious guide to those 
charged with the erection of memorials of 
Is it unfair 
to ask the members of the committee whether 


national heroism and self-sacrifice. 


they themselves would have any use for more 
than a few of the designs, and, if not, why 
proclaim them as examples to the public ? 
There is no sign of the enthusiastic and in- 
spired leadership which we surely have a right 
from the 


to expect Royal Academy at this 


ereat juncture of art. It had been better i nee 
if the committee had selected a number of 
the completed works of proved artists, and 
had caused models of these to be made for our instruction. 
Many of the things shown here by small photographs, such as 
the tablets by Sir Robert Lorimer (372) and Messrs. Armitage, 
Quennell, and Lishman (368), would have attracted proper 
attention if shown by full-size models, and would have enabled 
the committee to dispense with others which could well be 
missel, Art is a fire answering back to the flame of war, 
and if our official leaders are merely perfunctory in the supreme 
duty of direction, she will turn her back upon them to the 
nation’s loss. 


Among the few matters of real interest in this Exhibition 


are two designs for tapestry, ** The Communion at the Front,” 


by E 


y E. Keginald Frampton (Sg), and ‘In Memory of Those 


work by competent artists, and by suggesting the 
take.” 





PANEL IN OAK. 
C. H. B. Quennell, F.R.L-B.A., Architect. 


various forms 
Extract from Catalogue. 


Fallen in the War,” by George Clausen, R.A. (100). The 
former is an effective presentation of the rite of Communion 
within a wide border decorated with the arms of the English 
sees: while Mr. Clausen’s cartoon shows a battle graveyard, 
solitary and sombre, into which, against a finely coloured sky, 
descends an angel bearing the palm and wreath of victory. These 
panels are here to indicate the possibilities of the lofty scheme 
of Sir George Frampton, who designs to give employment, and 
with employment a share in the joy of pro- 
ducing beautiful work, to those who have been 
disabled in the war. Here is a conception 
worthy of the greatness of the world-events that 
have shaken us, the revival in its choicest and 
finest form of the ancient art of tapestry, by 
those whom the war has injured physically, 
but to whom it is not too great a strain to work 
at the loom. It is gratifying to know that this 
fine project has actually taken shape, that the 
men are already at work at the Central School 
of Arts and Crafts, full of enthusiasm for 
their task, and, too, that important orders are 
already coming in. This movement, begun in 
compassion, will have great and perhaps unex- 
pected results; for the time is ripe, and Art will 
throw open her portals wide to those who seek 
her with a single and fervid enthusiasm. 
Among the architectural exhibits it is a 
vreat pleasure to recognize the wonderful merit 
of Sir Edwin Lutvyens’s designs. He is not well 
served by his models, that of the Whitehall 
Cenotaph (390) conveying but a small idea of 
the dignity of the actual monument, and that of 
his memorial at Yarmouth (298) being scarcely 
explicit and not sufficiently finished. But inthe 
triumphal arches of the latter, and in the lofty 
pile destined for Southampton (335), we have 
not only a facility and refinement in design 
which are refreshing to a degree, but ideas which 
are big enough to command our respect as 
memorials of the Great War. As in his Great 
oi War Stone Sir Edwin Lutyens has felt the size 
i and magnitude of the human issue, in the lines 
of his architecture he enthrones the majesty of 
human ideals—which have never been unseated, 
but yet have to be established by suffering and _ 
sacrifice. In a lowlier but just as distinguished a manner is a 
beautiful memorial garden and cloister at Spalding (290) from his 
hand. It would not be fair to British sculptors to considet 
the models in Gallery 3 as representative of their best work. 
Inspiration is almost entirely absent, and, more than this, the 
technical problem of the right relationship between figures ana 
pedestal does not seem to have been seriously tackled, much 
Victories that look anything but 
victorious, or else are merely riotous, spread their wings in 
vain. One fine conception, well expressed, by E. Whitney- 
Smith, is labelled *‘ Dolor Mundi: Life-size model for colossal 
It represents a woman on her knees, bowed in 


less satisfactorily solved. 


statue (71). 
erief, and conveys its meaning in a direct, simple, and indeed 
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beautiful manner. But mankind refuses to memorialize a great 
victory by unrelieved grief, and one would like to see this 
artist’s interpretation of sober but unalloyed triumph. Miss 


ce 


Mary Morton contributes a very charming ‘‘ Bronze model for 


life-sized figure to be placed on a plinth on which are names of 


the fallen” 
elements of grace and beauty—the gifts with which art alleviates 


(66), which refreshes the spectator who craves some 


and transmutes our sorrow. Among the smaller models are two 
by Lady Feodora Gleichen which stand out from the common- 
place, one a ** Design for Roll of Honour intendel for a street 
corner” (26), a seated draped figure on a triangular pedestal ; 
and the other ‘ Project for a Memorial to a Field Marshal ” 


SOUTHAMPTON WAR MEMORIAL 











(35), an altar tomb or sarcophagus, over which is a recumbent 
effigy on a bier, resting on the shoulders of six bearers who 
surround the tomb. The latter idea is attractive, and the 
mouldings and heraldic adornments are well considered and 
skilfully suggested. There are several wall tablets that deserve 
mention: those by W. S. Roberts (17), Frank Ransom (30), 
Chas. L. Hartwell, A.R.A. (57), Alfred FF. Hardiman (97), 
I. Guy Dawber (121), and F. Arnold Wright (122): but it is 
surprising how few there are of this most suitable type of 
private memorial. A really successful attempt in this class, 
with an effective treatment of soldiers in relief in the upper part, 
is to be seen in the ** Design for a bronze memorial tablet ~ (12) 
by W. Reid Dick. The well-ordered and balanced 
lines of this design are sufficient to make it con- 
spicuous. Another good composition is the ** Regi- 
mental War Memorial” (114) by H. H. Jewell. 

, Among the architectural drawings are a dignified 
colonnade and garden by Edward Maufe (367), a 
pleasant dome-covered temple at Liverpool by 
Ronald P. Jones (330), and a model of a Market 
Hall by K. S. Broad (317). Sir Reginald Blomfield 
has several variants of his Great War Cross, a 
model of which stands in the conriyvard of Bur- 
lington House—the cross with the sword apphed 
to the shaft. 
solve the difficult artistic problem of the cross, 


There are numerous attempts to 


but there are few that rise to a high level. A de- 
lightful drawing, by A. Stordiau, of a memorial 
cross at Cookham (327) must be mentioned. 
Exhibits from the allied arts and crafts—such 
as metal-work, glass, illuminated manuscripts, 
bookbinding, etc.—are of a very varied character, 
but many of them have an indistinct bearing on 
War Memorials. The examples of lettering—se 
vital a matter—might have been strengthened; but 
we can welcome the work of A. E. Rk. Gill (254 
and 263) and P. A. Tiffin (259), and the inscribed 
metal tablets by C. 
Kruger Gray (223), and Herold Stabler (239). 


A. LI. Roberts (252), George 


Some photographs of bronze and cast-lead me- 
morials by W. H. Pick and T. Brown (227) are also 


of considerable interest. The heraldic work i 


the exhibition generally might be better, but an 
exception should be made in favour of Miss 
Helena Hall in her design for tile-paving in 
the Empire War Memorial Shrine (116). 

The task of the Imperial War Graves Com- 
mission has no doubt been a very difficult one, and 
the three examples of head-stones designed for the 
cemeteries in France and Belgium seem to reflect 
the drawbacks of a compromise. One cannot 
help thinking that, while preserving the essential 
simplicity, something could be done to improve 
the shape, the lettering, and the treatment of the 
regimental crests. 

One important branch of memorials, that of 
commemorative medals, is poorly represented, 
nothing being shown that even faintly reflects the 
beauty of the great periods. On the whole, one 


; is Impressed with the feeling that much of the best 
ae Mea eo ee” modern work has been withheld, and that those 
artists who have felt profoundly the influence of 
the war have shrunk from entering the official 
SOUTHAMPTON WAR MEMORIAL: PRINCIPAL ELEVATION. lists. 


Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, A.R.A., Architect. 
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A WAR MEMORIAL GATEWAY FOR MILL HILL SCHOOL. 


HE accompinying design illustrates a portion of the war 

T memorial scheme promoted by Old Millhillians. In 
considering the nature of the proposed memorial the 
committee decided to apportion the fund between the erection 
of a new science building and the rearing of a monument in 
memory of Millhillians who died for their country. A Gate 
of Honour, to be used only in special ceremonies, was the 
idea which appealed most strongly to the committee, and the 


architect has designed the memorial to suit that purpose. 





The nature of the existing school buildines determined the 
chiracter of the design, which has been kept extremely simple, 
ull suggestion of incorporating sculpture having been rigorously LAY-OUT OF MILL HILL SCHOOL WAR MEMORIAL. 
opposed, the intention being that the monument should express 
a large general idea rather than display any details of circum- 


is to be built of Portland stone, with a coffered panelled ceiling 
stance, with the important qualification that, as desired by the 


of cedarwood enriched with colour. The gates will be of bronze, 


donors, all the names of those in whose honour the memorial is and arranged to slide into the thickness of the stonework. 


to stand (numbering more than 1,000) should be suitably The carved stone panels will be in low relief. The capitals 


inscribed within the memorial. This special requirement is the to the central fluted columns are a delicate free treatment 
keynote of the design, and panels are provided for this purpose. of the Corinthian order. There will be a_ short inscription 
The giteway is to be erected in front of, and centrally with, carved on the frieze of the entablature. The names to_ be 
the main school building, and happily the ground here falls in recorded on the panels within the memorial will be carved in the 
such a manner as to admit of a simple but dignified tre tment of stone in alphabetical order, and the names of those who have 
stone steps arranged to lead up to the central monument. On fallen will be gilded. 
the side facing the school building a paved stone terrace will be The design is the work of Mr. Stanley Hamp, of Messrs. 
formed as a simple foreground to the memorial. The monument Collcutt & Hamp, architects. 
































MILL HILL SCHOOL: GATE OF HONOUR. 
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number of THe ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW some. illus- 


| T has been thought that with this Peace Celebration 

trations of the devastated areas in France and Belgium 
may be appropriately included—not, it is almost unnecessary to 
explain, with the idea of perpetuating the feeling of intense 
animus which the Germans by their ruthless and = criminal 
methods have aroused against themselves, but solely for the 
purpose of bringing back vividly to the public memory the 
lamentable destruction not only of priceless human lives, but of 
ereat and ancient buildings, that war, as waged by our late 
enemies, must inevitably entail. If the contemplation of these 
desolate heaps of débris which once were fair and venerable 
fabrics, reared by the long and patient toil of successive genera- 
tions of skilled craftsmen, can help to strengthen public opinion 
against war, then our present purpose is achieved. 

The destruction in France and Flanders ranged, naturally, 
along the whole three hundred odd miles of battle front, and 
scarcely a building remained intact within the entire battle 
area: but here and there, where the fighting was most intense 
“and the artillery fire naturally heaviest, great spaces have been 
reduced to utter and irreparable ruin’ —Ypres, Lens, Bapaume, 
Péronne, Arras, Albert, Cambrai, Reims, Verdun, are among the 
melancholy instances that come most readily to mind. It is 
impossible in the space at our disposal to give more than a few 
isolated views of the wrecked areas; but as these include some 
of the worst examples ‘of destruction they will suffice for our 
present purpose. The shocking character of the desolation that 
has been wrought is painfully evident from the comparative 
views—before and after bombardment-— which in some cases we 
are able to show. Ypres is, of course, the classic ruin of the 
war. Subjected to a daily deluge of shells during the months 
of trench warfare, and the scene of numerous pitched battles of 


the heiviest possible intensity, the city has suffered) almost 








THE WAR AREA. 


total extinction—a fate more terrible even than that of Babylon, 
since the desolation is the result of a callous and deliberate 
policy of destruction. 

Bruges, Ghent, and Ypres, in the words of Mr. Arthu 
Stratton, who contributed a striking article to THE ARCHITEC- 
rURAL REVIEW on ‘ Ruined Ypres” during the early days of 
the war, were the three ** bonnes villes” of the Flemish com- 
munes, and stood through the troublous times of the Middle 
Ages for all that was best ina land of free cities. They were 
little republics governed by their own officers. Sometimes 
fighting one against the other, sometimes united against a com- 
mon foe, they were more often than not at strife, but always in 
the cause of freedom. Vhough Brages and Ghent, from thei 
position on one of the high roads of European travel, have out- 
stripped what was Ypres in all but sacrifice in the war, the 
mention of any one of this trio of Flemish towns brings to mind 
the other two. Before Bruges had reached the height of het 
laine, Ypres was a Hourishing centre of Commerce— it being on 
record that the population in 1247 amounted to about 200,000, 
or more than ten times as many as at the outbreak of war. 
The thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were to Ypres what the 
fifteenth was to Bruges and Ghent. Cloth and fabrics (étoffes 
brunes d’Y pres) were in great demand, and were looked upon 
as objets précteux. They found their way all over Western 
lkurope, and came to England in exchange for the wool which 
left the shores of our Eastern Counties, the commercial prosperity 
of both England and Flanders being to a large extent dependent 
upon this many-sided industry. 

In the Middle Ages commercial prosperity, no less than 
religious zeal, found expression in architectural achievement, 
and Ypres was not slow to symbolize her proud position by the 


erection of noble buildings. It seldom happened in those days 


that the church was overshadowed by the importance of any 





ARRAS CATHEDRAL: BEFORE AND AFTER BOMBARDMENT. 
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HOTEL DE. VILLE, ARRAS, BEFORE THE WAR. 


building reared to meet the demands of commerce: but here, in 


spite of the fact that the Church of St. Martin was in some 


respects one of the finest in a land rich in ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, it took a second place beside the great Cloth Hall for 
which Ypres was world-famous. 
Ville, the Halles, and the Belfry are met with: but nowhere 
else was such a remarkable combination of all three to be seen 
as on the north side of the Grand’ Place of communal Ypres. 
In any general view this mass of masonry, with 
high-pitched roofs, all but obscured the church 
immediately in its rear: for all that could be 
seen was the top of the unfinished western tower, 
the soaring fléche, and the choir roof—the whole 
composing a group hardly to be equalled in any 
medizval town. 

Authorities do not seem to agree as to the 
exact building dates, but from all accounts the 
Belfry formed the nucleus of the Halle aus 
Draps, the first stone having been laid in 1201 
by Baldwin of Constantinople, Count of Flanders, 
The two-storied hall was built to the east and 
west of it at different dates, and the whole front 
was completed in 1304. This in itself is note- 
worthy, for the great facade, 437 ft. long, bore no 
evidence of change of date in building operations 
in a century when everybody was evolving some- 
thing new. The east end, against which the 
Hotel de Ville was built early in the seventeenth 
century, originally stood as free of buildings as 


the west end, and there are reasons for believing 


In other towns the Hotel de 
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that flights of external steps here gave access to the great 
hall on the first floor, and that the waters of the Yperlée flowed 
right up to the west wall, enabling barges to ply to the very 
door with their freights of costly stuffs. The Belfry-—symbol 
in communal towns of liberty and power, and a * look-out ” 
in troublous times—crowned by a steep pyramidal roof, and 
flanked by angle turrets, rose square and unbuttressed to a 
total height of nearly 200 ft. 

The Hotel de Ville, known as the ‘t Nieuwerk,” showed the 
changes that came to Ypres with the Renaissance, and_ its 
size spoke volumes for the changed conditions of the town: 
commerce had dwindled, and the municipal demands under the 
new régime were modest. The architect of this piquant little 
building was Jean Sporeman, of Ghent, who designed it about 
1575, although it does not appear to have been begun until 1620. 

The Cathedral of St. Martin, of early foundation, and the 
seat of a bishop from 1559 to TSOT, would in any other town 
have been the first quest of the traveller, for it was a veritable 
treasure-house. The exterior will ever be remembered for its 
line west tower, which, although it) was) never completed, 
reached a height of 188 ft. 

To architects the destruction of Ypres means that the world 
is so much the poorer by the loss of many finely conceived 
buildings and much excellent craftsmanship. Inspiring archi- 
tecture was to be encountered all over Belgium, but Ypres was 
unique. Now it is no more, 

Few towns suffered more from bombardment during the 
course of the war than Arras. The Petite Place and the 
Grand* Place, which are united by the broad Rue de Taillerie, 
are simply a wilderness. The greatest loss is the fine Hotel 
de Ville, a building erected in the sixteenth century by Jacques 
Caron, and restored in the nineteenth century. The Cathedral 
is also very badly damaged, but not altogether beyond the 
possibility of repair. Albert Church (p. 170) was a modern one, 
erected by Edmund Duthoit in 1884 on the site of the old 
Gothic parochial church. The origin of its foundation was the 
discovery near the site of a little statue of the Madonna. It 
will be remembered that the church became famous during the 
war by reason of the gilded statue of the Madonna at the summit 
of the tower which for many months inclined at a precarious 
angle, as shown in Captain Cromie’s drawing (p. 170).. On 
plan the basilica was a development of the early Christian form, 


of large and graceful proportions. It was apsidal, the centre 





HOTEL DE VILLE, ARRAS, AFTER BOMBARDMENT 
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THE CLOTH HALL, YPRES, AS 


abside being the sanctuary, flanked on either side by absides 
that terminate the aisles and the transepts. The Byzantine 
style was adopted partly by reason of the proximity of so many 
Gothic churches, partly for economy and the use of local 
materials—brick and = stone—but chiefly, perhaps, because 
Duthoit was already attracted to a style which gave chance to 
his ability in a manner other than the Gothic, of which, how- 
ever, he was by no means ignorant. Albert was Duthoit’s 
vreat work. There he broke away from tradition and created 
the cumulative result of his life of study and application. His 
facade was successful, and the minaret, or tower, surmounted 


by a copper dome supporting the Virgin (by Rose), original and 


IT APPEARED EARLY IN 1916. 


effective. The statue was illuminated at night—an “effect” 
that would not be permissible everywhere : but here, dominating 
a peaceful country town lying in the plains, it had its signi- 
ficance and beauty. 

Alas! so little remains to give a real impression of its 
‘veritable enchantment.” It is now a mass of débris—marble. 
mosaic, stone, and brick are reduced to dust and ashes. 

When our troops entered Péronne on 18 March 1917, after 
the German retirement from the sector between Arras and 
Soissons, they found this little town in a state of absolute ruin. 
On the Hétel de Ville, after they had blown it up, the Germans 


fixed a board, as seen in the photograph reproduced on 





Photo; Topical 


THE CLOTH HALL, YPRES, AS IT IS TO-DAY. 
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ALBERT CHURCH BEFORE THE WAR. 


little towns that have shared the same fate. 
It was a place of about five thousand inhabi- 
tants, and could claim direct touch with ten 
centuries and more. As long ago as 1209 it 
received a communal charter from Philippe 
Auguste. It has been the centre of conflict 
on several occasions. Charles the Bold cap- 
tured it in 1465, and it was out of this 


occupation that arose the imprisonment of 


Louis XI in the Chateau of Péronne, and 
the subsequent unfortunate {treaty whereby 
the King had to sign away his rights. Louis, 
however, had his revenge, for he retook the 
town in 1477. In the following century 
Péronne gained distinction by successfully 
defending itself against the Duke of Nassau, 
of which defence the heroine was Marie 
Foureé (whose statue in the town was carried 
away by the Germans): the old flag of the 
varrison was preserved in the Hétel de Ville, 
and taken out on féte days and for special 
processions. Péronne figured also in Wel- 
lington’s campaign, having been captured by 
the Duke in 1815: its name is one of those 
on the base of the Wellington Monument in 
St. Paul's. In 1870 the town was forced to 
capitulate to the Germans after a week's 
bombardment. 

It had a tine Grand’ Place, with the 
seventeenth-century Hétel de Ville at one 
side, and opening out of this to the south 
was a smaller place, the *‘* Marché aux 
Herbes,” formerly dominated by a_ belfry. 
Péronne also possessed the sixteenth-century 
Church of St. Jean—now utterly ruined- 
and a fragment of its ancient Chateau, con- 
sisting of a large bastion block with four 


towers surmounted by conical roofs, 


p- 172, be :r- 
ing the words, 
“Nicht ar- 
gern, nur 
wundern,” 
which = may 
be translated: 
‘Don't get 
angry: just 
wonder ! " 
Péronne is 
but one of 


the many 





THE RUIN IN THE WAR AREA. 


Writing of devastated Reims a short time ago a newspaper 
correspondent described it as being ‘‘one pathetic extended 
ruin. I have seen,” he added, “ destroyed villages by scores. | 
have walked through the empty devastated streets of Verdun 
at twilight and have been overwhelmed by the wickedness of 
war and the futility of man. But I have never experienced the 
same sensations as those occasioned by the continued lines of 
squashed and fantastically twisted and ravaged houses that used 
to make up one of the fairest cities of France. Reims looks 
as if it had suffered from ten thousand air raids. It has been 
pounded and battered by German guns until it is little more 
than masses of rubble and twisted iron.” 


The cathedral was badly mutilated by bombardment 


RUINS OF THE CHURCH OF NOTRE-DAME DE BREBIERES, ALBERT. 


From a@ Drawing by Rolert Cromie, A.RI.B.A. 
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in the early days of the war; and, though the shell of the 
building still stands, the stonework generally is horribly calci- 
nated. The view of the north portal, west front (see page 
171) is typical of the destruction wrought. The loss to art, 


as Sir “P. G. Jackson has said, can hardly be conceived. In 
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spirituality wanting in ancient art. The clerestory was filled 
with glorious glass of the thirteenth century, like that at 
Chartres, Bourges, and Canterbury. All or nearly all this is 
blown to fragments. 

Many notions have been put forward with respect to the 


Aichi argern, 
wip ern! 
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HOTEL DE VILLE, PERONNE. 


Keims, French Gothic reached its climax. It had advanced a 


step bevond Chartres: it was the very crown and flower of 


lrench Gothic. The apse and chapels of Jean d’Orbais set the 


pattern for all that followed, and have never been surpassed. 


“This is how we must do the work at Cambrai,” wrote: 


Wilars de Honecourt against the sketches he made of them 
while the walls were rising. The sculptures were unrivalled 
even by those at Chartres, and were finer than anything at 
Amiens. The groups of the Annunciation and Salutation in 


the west portal were comparable to the antique, with an added 


treatment of the ruins of these fine buildings. Shall they be 
reverently and completely restored, or shall they be allowed to 
remain in their present condition as so many memorials of the 
barbarity of the enemy? More appropriately they would be 
described, if left in that condition, as memorials of the destruc- 
tiveness of war, and as mute witnesses against it: for it cannot 
be alleged with confidence that, in certain instances, some of the 
damage was not done accidentally by the fire of the Allies. Yet 
it cannot be doubted that most of it was the wilful act of thi 


ruthless foe. 








DETAIL OF COMMUNION RAIL (SEVENTEENTH CENTURY) IN CHURCH OF ST. MICHEL, LOUVAIN. 





























ARCHITECTURAL. EDUCATION—A CRITICISM AND A PROGRAMME. 


MR. WALCOT’S ARCHITECTURAL WATER- 
COLOURS AND ETCHINGS. 


Sik REGINALD BLOMFIELD, in his introduction to Mr.Walcot’s 
collected water-colours and etchings, declares that ‘no finer 
drawing was ever made by Piranesi himself than Mr. Walcot’s 
superb water-colour of the entrance to the staircase of Waterloo 
Bridge.” Coming from such a source, this is high praise indeed; 
and a glance through the sumptuous pages of the Walcot album 
convinces one that now as always Sir Reginald is inexorably 
right. More than forty etchings, and a score or so of water- 
colours, are reproduced with the highest skill of the photo- 
process engraver, printer, and paper-maker. There is a rich 
variety of subjects: and, indeed, so versatile is the artist that 
it was judicious on the part of the publishers to invite several 
eminent art critics to deal with different phases of his work. 
Thus, Mr. Malcolm C. Salaman writes authoritatively on his 
etchings: Dr. Thomas Ashby, Director of the British School 
at Rome, discourses learnedly (but not pedantically, for his 
scholarship is at first hand, and sits upon him easily and grace- 
fully) on the so-called stadium of Domitian and the Caracalla 
Frigidarium; Mr. W. G. Newton, M.A., writes with acumen 
on the water-colours: and Mr. W. RK. Lethaby has an intensely 
interesting appreciation of the spirit of Rome: while Mr. Max 
Judge, Mr. Marius Ivor, and Mr. W. Grant Keith testify of 
what they have discerned. This is the most important art 
publication that has issued from the press since the great war 
began and ended. So fine a work must receive an extended 
notice in a future issue. The publishers are Messrs. H. C. 
Dickins, of London and New York; and Technical Journals, 
27-29 Tothill Street, Westminster, and the price is three 


eulneas net. 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION—A CRITICISM 
AND A PROGRAMME. 


THE following reply to the letter by Mr. Lionel E. Budden, 
M.A., was published in the issue of ‘‘ The Architects’ Journal ” 
for 19 November. 

Sirs,—The article by Mr. Lionel E. Budden, in your issue 
29 October, is one of which I should like to acknowledge the 
interest. The question of the future of architectural education, 
which lies so greatly at the heart of the Board of Architectural 


8) 


Education, is one about which a public expression of views is 
always helpful and always to be encouraged. With Mr. Budden’s 
main aspiration—that architects should be better educated—all 
architects must sympathize. How that better education shall 
be secured is the topic upon which architects may legitimately 
differ. They do differ, and the persons who most earnestly long 
for improvement are those who, in my experience, most acutely 
stimulate the grounds of difference. 

In accepting Mr. Budden's anxiety for improvement, it is 
due to his readers that one should at the same time point out 
the links in his chain of argument which appear somewhat 
unsound. To begin with, his assumption that the neglect by 
the Government of the services of architects during the war was 
due to insufficient education among architects is a very rash 
opinion. The Government, in its knowledge of the human 
material at its disposal, make a great many mistakes, and it is 
at least mock humility on our part to assume that its blindness 
to the value of architects en masse was due to demonstrable absence 
of value in our profession. If, however, the assumption were 
correct, why transfer the blame to the R.I.B.A., the body—the 
only body—to whom the systematic advance of organized 


architectural education in this country is primarily and funda- 
mentally due ? 

Mr. Budden should know that the whole system of archi- 
tectural education throughout the country is stimulated by the 
standards set up—and from time to time strengthened by the 
R.I.B.A. The schools may ridicule that svstem—but they 
submit to it—often with a very good grace. And in Mr. Budden’s 
case they go so far as to admit its power by dubbing it a 
‘strangulating grip.” 

In passing, it may be well to expose Mr. Budden’s suggestion 
that the Institute favours oMice pupilage as the normal 
means of training for its examinations. That office training 
should be abandoned would be, in my opinion, a calamity to 
architectural students—but that the Institute has fostered it I 
emphatically deny. It is an undeniable fact that the policy of 
the Institute in setting the examination standard, and in foster- 
ing the growth of architectural training schools, has dealt an 
almost mortal blow to the old system of pupilage. In fact, the 
danger of the hour is lest office training should be unduly 
suppressed. Under six heads Mr. Budden attacks the Institute. 
It is, he says, not a body of educational experts, nor of persons 
who have, as a rule, received systematic training. Yet, in spite 
of that, it presumes, to his regret, to hold examinations; and 
even sets up a committee (Mr. Budden objects to the word board) 
to control their tests. Considering the fact that even the oldest 
members of the Council are young enough to have had to go 
through the examination for Associateship, Mr. Budden’s stric- 
tures are a little wild, but I imagine that the setting up of the 
‘“Committee’’ was due to a wish on the part of successive 
councils to make sure that the control of the examinations was 
left in the hands of the men best qualified by their own training, 
ind their interest in education, to further the cause of true 
education. As a member of the ‘‘ Committee” I have reason to 
doubtithe wisdom of the Council's selection inone case, but Icannot 
endorse in the case of any of my colleagues the suggestion that 
they are ‘‘ indifferently instructed in the technique of architectural 
education.” 

I do not think that Mr. Budden in the least realizes the value 
to that ‘‘ Committee” of the members of the teaching profession 
who sit both as full members and as advisory members at its 
deliberations. Mr. Budden is very hard on practising architects. 
He seems to consider that a practising architect has, ipso facto, 
very little knowlelge of whit an architect should be. I may 
remind him that after all the whole and sole object of architec- 
tural education is to produce architects capable of practice, and 
that an architect cipable of practice is a better judge of an 
aspirant’s qualifications than any one else can possibly be. This 
thought brings me to my conclusion. 

The question whether in any educational sphere students 
should be examined by their own teachers or by outsiders is a 
very old one, and is likely to become older before it is settled. It 
may be that there is something to be said on both sides, certainly 
the teaching professions always have plenty to say on their side— 
and say it. They urge that if Professor X has put something 
into a boy’s brain Professor X is the man to draw it out again. 
Perfectly sound logic, but not necessarily in the least to the 
point. What the accredited body controlling the architectural 
profession wants to know about its applicants for admission is 
not whether they can bat to the bowling of Professors X, Y, or Z, 
who have been coaching them at the nets for three or four years, 
but whether they can score successfully against the untried 
tornado of volleys, half-volleys, yorkers, lobs, and uncalled no- 
balls which they will meet on the unsteady pitch of an archi- 
tectural career. 


For Mr. Budden’s comfort I may say that I think he little 
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knows how greatly the Board sympathizes with the genuine side 
of his hopes, nor how near the Institute may shortly advance 
towards a realization of some of his remedies. 

But, speaking personally, | think he may take it from me that 
there are two cherished possessions which the Institute will never 
abandon. -one of these is its deep and now ancient interest in 
architectural education, and the other is the key to its own door 
of membership. ‘It delegates now some of its testing functions, 
and loyally acknowledges the help it therein receives from the 
schools; it will probably delegate more, but it will never, I 
believe and hope, abandon its hold on the conditions of admission 
or subscribe to the idea that it cannot find among its own 
members a quorum of persons capable of deciding what an 


architect needs to know. 
PAUL WATERHOUSE, F.R.I.B.A. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


OWING to continued increase in the costs of all the details of 
production, the price of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, as from 
January 1920, will be raised to half-a-crown a month. A strong 
programme for the improvement of the Review has been prepared, 


and many valuable new features will be introduced. 


THE COLONIAL PRECEDENT IN MINOR 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 


UnpbrER this title, Mr. George IF. Marlowe, architect, has 
in The Architectural Forum an interesting article which begins 
with the striking, though perhaps apocryphal, statement that 
it was the attractive physical qualities of the English garden 
villages which enabled John burns to secure the passage 
of the Housing and Town Planning Act of 1gog. Much that 
appeals to us (Mr. Marlowe continues) in this and other modern 
english architecture is due to an insistence on the vernacular, 


the ‘‘ regional” type; a quality, excepting in the better class of 


work and in a few fortunate localities, almost entirely lacking in 
our own (American) residentiai communities. 

lor perfectly obvious reasons, the Colonial or Georgian is 
now generally accepted as the American regional type, at least 
throughout the East and Middle West. The advantages of the 
“style” from the practical standpoint seem so apparent as 
scarcely to need repeating, yet they are frequently overlooked. 

A marked characteristic of the Colonial being simplicity of 
plan and, consequently, of roof design, it fulfils at the start the 
fundamental principles of economical construction. Conversely, 
any attempt to apply toa severely simple plan a style habitually 
associated with complexity in planning, elevation, and detail is 
hopeless from the beginning. 

Both materials and methods of construction at the present 
time are practically identical with those of the middle and late 
Colonial periods, the sole difference being in modifications in 
methods of manufacturing and assembling, due to the introduc- 
tion of new and improved machinery and labour-saving devices. 
Hence we are working in a style with the materials and methods 
to which, and to which alone, the very creation of the style and 
all its characteristics were solely due, and any attempt to design 
in any style which was the outgrowth of totally different 
materials and methods is obviously futile. 

With the exception of certain details, such as hardware, 
sighting fixtures, and the added conveniences of heating and 
plumbing, every part of the modern house is substantially the 


same now as inthe eighteenth century ; for, with the advent of 





the planing-mill and tools for running mouldings, materials and 
construction methods came into use differing in no essential 
from thoze in use at the present time. Bricks may be made 
with the aid of machinery instead of wholly by hand, mouldings 
run in the mill instead of by hand tools, and sashes hung with 
weights instead of with old-fashioned catches; but bricks, 
mouldings, and double-hung sashes turned out by machinery 
are all as good, or better, despite the purists, than those made 
by the old-fashioned methods, and all are easily obtained and 
used in the most everyday work. On the other hand, the 
imitation of hand-hewn timber or other archaic materials, 
which deceives no one, is not only in bid taste, but is bad con- 
struction, and to hew it by hand would be just as absurd as to 
insist on wearing hand-knit underwear or stockings, cloth made 
upon a hand loom, or shoes made entirely in the manner of the 
old bench shoemakers. Doors, windows, gutters, and other 
parts, of almost the cheapest form to be bought in the market 
ready made, are admirably adapted to the details of the type. 
Even the much-despised stock Colonial column may be made to 
serve very well for the less exacting requirements of cheaper 
work. While the nicer refinements are unfortunately lacking in 
the stock mouldings of the finish mills, after all, with the excep- 
tion of a doorway and such interior finish as mantels, stair 
details, etc., with a little care and a real knowledge of the 


essentials, practically all the characteristics of the style may, if 


necessary, be obtained without the use of a single specially 
made detail. This is said without the slightest desire to dis- 
parage the use of carefully made details when the cost will 
permit, as the full refinement of Colonial work can, of course, 
be obtained in no other way. While one or two firms of the 
highest class are at present making “‘ stock” mantels of a high 
degree of excellence, their cost excludes them from use in the 
less expensive work which we are now considering. 

It is sometimes claimed that the stvle lacks flexibility, and 
on this account is not easily adapted to the more exacting 
requirements of modern planning. This is just as unintelligent 
as the Victorian idea that Gothic consisted merely of pointe: 
openings, mouldings of a particular profile, and foliated capitals 
naturalistic in treatment. Asa matter of fact, when the problem 
is large enough to allow of any multiplicity of parts or com- 
plexity of motif, there is every opportunity for elaboration of 


design or picturesque treatment with the simpler forms. 

l'ault has sometimes been found with smaller cottages of the 
Colonial tvpe on account of the lack of space in the second 
story. Obviously, if we design a one-story house and then 
attempt to beguile ourselves into the belief that the roof space 
may be made to contain the equivalent of a full second story, 
we are looking for a suspension of the rules of logic in expecting 
something for nothing, which is no more to be found in this 
case than in any other. Often the better way is frankly to 
design a two-story house, usually costing but little more, though 
perhaps at some sacrifice of the picturesque quality. Here 
again, however, we often follow a false lead, for the charming 
little Cape Cod house may be hopelessly out of place and inade- 
quate in the midst of the higher buildings of the typical 
suburban or small town development. The one-story cottage 
with roof of rather low pitch is, however, an acceptable solution 
of the often objectionable ‘** bungalow.” The gambrel roof is 
often satisfactory, and, with proper planning of the second story, 
sufficient head room may be obtained. This may be increased 
by the rather overworked long ‘*shed” dormer, at least on the 
rear, though to build a house with only one side for publication 
is a practice to be discouraged. The recitation of the ‘ archi- 
tects of Fate”? of our school days, and the admonition that ‘the 
gods see everywhere,” invariably comes to mind when the rear 
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x| CHRONICLE AND COMMENT. 


shed dormer is suggeste 1, though, with careful treatment, it is 
not always to be discarded. 

There was perhaps nothing more significant of the marvel- 
lous courage and spirit of the French, in the very midst of their 
darkest hour and of their confidence in ultimate victory, than 
their calm and deliberate preparations for rebuilding in the 
ruined districts. Months ago the Société des Architectes 
Diplomés held, under the auspices of the French Government, 
an exhibition of the regional architecture of the invaded terri- 
tory in connexion with a competition for reconstruction. While 


the greatest importance was naturally attached to the improve- 


ment of living conditions, sanitation, and the advantages of 


modern planning and construction in general, scarcely less stress 
was laid upon the importance of proper architectural treatment, 
or, for the Frenchman seldom hesitates to call things by their 
right names, in plain English—beauty. The American archi- 
tect, in dealing with his clients, especially if they are ‘* business 
men,” usually has to beat about the bush, making excuses fot 
whatever satisfactory architectural treatment he may have been 
able to attain, more or less surreptitiously, and playing up 
strongly on economy of construction or advantages of plan, 
knowing perfectly well, what the clients so often fail to realize, 
‘that the importance of these goes without saving. 

One cannot do better than to quote from a lecture by 
M. Keinach, relating to the rebuilding of the destroyed lrench 
towns: ‘*On account of speed being a great factor, would it not 
be opportune to adopt the standardized type of house in cement 
or concrete, thus achieving speed and economy ? I feel perfectly 
safe in foretelling that, at the moment of settling, impatience, 
combined with the pursuit of material interest, will try to 
induce the sluggish and easily complacent mind to restore our 
destroyed villages in standardized cement houses, much in the 
fashion of some working settlements of London and some little 
towns built overnieht in the fir West. 


“To this I shall answer that, in every country, but particu- 
larly in ours, we could by no means leave aside the question of 
beauty. . . . For though ugliness was not always absent from 


the destroyed villages, yet, generally speaking, the rural house 
recommended itself by some pleasing trait: and it would be 


altogether unfair to repay the stoicism of all the victims of the 


devastated regions by rebuilding their abodes in the most 
depressing monotony. ...” He then goes on to say: “It 


would be no less a violation of common sense to transplant in 


Lorraine and in I‘landers the architecture proper to Provence 
than to transplant in the same country the lemon-tree and the 


palm-tree. The architecture which fits especially the north 
or the south, the mist or the sun, varies on the spot at each 
epoch according to the necessary needs and to the degree ot 
general progress. It is self-evident that a landowner of th 
twentieth century could not any better put up the mansions of 
his ancestors of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance than the 
latter the dwellings of their own predecessors, more rustic and 
primitive. But it is, as it were, the growth of the same tree 
with new branches and sprouts.” 

Of the architects who will endeavour to rebuild the vill wes, 
he says: ‘Then they will inspire themselves with the local 
tradition, not with a view to copying it servilely, but to continu 
it in the fashion of life which renovates without repeating itself. 
Though changes will have to be introduced, vet . . . once mor 
beauty will be derived from utility. Thus we are reminded of 
the fundamental principles of good architecture. Service was 
given first place.” 

There is much here that the British architect, and the 
authorities who control housing, will do well to ponder. Mr. 
Marlowe’s concluding paragraph is well to the point: “I! 
l'rance, in the midst of her struggle for existence, has thought 
these problems of sufficient importance for serious and careful 


consideration, should not we find them equally so?” 


CHRONICLE AND COMMENT. 
Salient Features of the Month’s Architectural News. 


R.I.B.A. Opening Meeting of the Session. 

. The meeting inaugurating the new session of the Institute 
was as it were charged with electricity. [very one present felt 
that the atmosphere was full to saturation point of nervous energy, 
enthusiasm, and plenary faith in the future of a noble profession 
that has art for its basis. The President's address was as 
thoroughly attuned to the mood of the meeting as if it had 
spontaneously arisen out of it, instead of having been written 
some days in advance of it. Such a meeting and such an 
address are of excellent augury for the revival of interest in the 
Institute and the best that it stands for. It may be that 
Mr. Simpson slightly magnified the office of the architect, but 
this is the right way to raise the standard. To say that his 
was the most stimulating presidential address that has been 
delivered at the Institute within the last decade is not to dis- 
parage the efforts of his recent precursors in the chair, but only 
to admit that he spoke under more fortunate conditions and 
with a happier outlook. We regret to hear that Mr. Simpson’s 
health is so unsatisfactory that his physicians have ordered him 


to take a few months’ rest from his activities as President. 
n 
Market Cross, Dunster. 
In Mr. Walter H. Godfrey's article on ‘* Market Crosses and 


Halls,” in our September issue, an illustration was given of the 
market cross at Castle Combe, Wiltshire. Our contributor had 


intended to show, side by side with this, a market cross of 
remarkably similar type—that at Dunster; but at the moment no 
photograph of the latter structure was available. For the snap- 
shot of the Dunster example now shown we are indebted to a 
contributor who prefers to remain anonymous. The photograph 
was taken during the past summer. A compar.son of the two 
buildings shows that while both are (as we have already said 
of the same type, the Dunster example, with its turret, its gables, 
and its enclosing walls and pent-house shelter, is much less 
primitive than that at Castle Combe. 





MARKET CROSS, DUNSTER. 
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The Craftsmanship of the Builder 


VICTORIA STATION, LONDON. 





. _ a ae eam , 
Contractors : From a drawing by F. L. Emanuel 


Higgs G Hill, Ltd., London 


To build noble architecture requires not only able 
design but also large and efficient stocks of 
materials ; extensive and varied practical experience ; 


capable organization and efficient skilled labour 
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Housing and the Ministry of Health. 

Any stick is good enough wherewith to beat the Ministry of 
Health. With a certain section of the Press it can do nothing 
right, especially in the matter of housing, with which subject, 
of course, it is just now almost wholly preoccupied. Its great 
crime is that it will not allow itself to be hustled and bullied 
into wholesale commitments for wooden houses, against which, 
hereafter, there is sure to be an exceeding bitter cry, in which 
the wooden-house advocates are certain to join as passionately 
as they are now taking the other side of the question. Like 
Charles Lamb, they will be the loudest in hissing their own 
farce. Another respect in which the Ministry of Health is 
being considerably embarrassed is with regard to the specula- 
tive builder. Theoretically, it is mere common-sense and bare 
justice to renew the activities of the men who formerly erected 
ninety-five per cent. of all the working-class dwellings and small 
villas required in this country. They, if anybody, must know 
how to build economically. Why should their specialized skill 
and their accumulated experience be wasted? And so the 
services of these experts are enlisted, the Government agreeing, 
in effect, to see them through, to take over at reasonable prices 
the houses that the private builders put up. That seems all 
very reasonable; but how is it working out? One hears that 
already this concession has been requited by a wholesale relapse 
to the worst conceptions of unregenerate days, the relaxation 
of by-laws lending itself with fatal facility to a type of building 
that exceeds in meanness and ugliness the worst hovels that 
disgraced the country in the days of our grandsires. To make 
a firm stand against this serious retrogression is a plain duty 
that the Ministry of Health owes to the community. Any 
designs that do not come up to a fair standard should be 
ruthlessly rejected. 

* ¥ 
Forms of Contract. 

The special form of building contract prepared at the 
instance of the Ministry of Health to meet housing exigencies 
has a secondary value that architects will be swift to recognize: 
it will probably form the basis upon which to found a general 
form of contract on which the R.1I.B.A., the Society of Architects, 
and the Institute of Builders will more or less willingly agree. 
It is wasteful and perplexing to have three forms of contract. 
One should suffice, and the emergency form, which combines all 
the interests concerned in a building contract, may well be 
taken as an incentive and a guide to agreement in the production 
of a satisfactory general contract. In this case, Hobson's 
choice would be at all events less embarrassing than a choice of 
evils: for it certainly is an evil where one form of contract is 
in disagreement with another, 

* * * 
Housing in Ireland. 

It will have been noted with satisfaction that the Local 
Government Board of Ireland has issued to local authorities a 
circular drawing attention to an order which has been made 
with respect to the employment of architects on housing 
schemes. Under Rule 2 of the order, a qualified architect must 
be employed for each housing scheme; and Rule 3 states that 
the following persons shall be eligible for employment: (1) 
Fellows or Members of the Royal Institute of the Architects of 
Ireland, or Fellows, Associates, or Licentiates of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects; (2) City, Borough, and Town 
Surveyors who satisfy the Board that they are personally quali- 
fied for such employment; (3) Persons who, by examination or 
the production of testimonials or other evidence, satisfy the 
Board that they have sufficient qualifications for such employ- 


ment. The Board have further decided that a panel of 


COMMENT (continued). 


architects, qualified for employment, shall be formed; and to 
this end have established a Joint Committee, consisting of the 
four members of the Board’s Housing Committee and two 


architects selected from the four nominated by the Council of 


the Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland, namely-——-Mr. 
A. E. Murray, R.H.A., F.R.LA.I., F.R.I.B.A.; and Mr. G. P. 
Sheridan, F.R.I.A.1., A.R.I.B.A. The Joint Committee will 
from time to time recommend to the Board for inclusion in the 
panel the names of persons who do not appear on the rolls of 
membership of either of these organizations, but who produce 
satisfactory evidence of qualifications. 

* x xe 

‘Proposed Shakespeare -Cemorial Cheatre. 

At a meeting of the Shakespeare Memorial Committee, Ear] 
Lytton has stated that a site for the proposed memorial theatre 
had been secured in Gower Street. It will be in classic precincts, 
and its design, one may suppose, will be considerably influenced 
by Wilkins’s fine University College building. 

* * * 


Fireplace at Wheatley Hall, Doncaster. 

As we mentioned in our October issue, the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings is very anxious about the 
future of Wheatley Hall, Doncaster, which has a very inter- 
esti.g interior, as the staircase and panelling of which we 
then reproduced an illustration from the Society's annual 
report afforded convincing evidence. rom the same source 
we now show a fireplace that confirms the impression made 


by the staircase that Wheatley Hall is a treasure-house of 


dignified features to be by all means cherished not only for their 
innate beauty, but as goodly specimens of the art-craftsman- 


ship of more leisurely times than ours. 
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A FIREPLACE, WHEATLEY HALL, DONCASTER. 
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There are more Wonders in this 
World than one dreams of! 
Are you interested in your Home, or in whatever will 
add to its beauty, convenience, and_ cheerfulness ? 


How would vou like to eliminate for all time the dangers from Fire or Explosion—the 
dirt, smoke, disagreeable odours, and dinginess; the trouble in looking after Lamps, etc? 


Would you liiee your Home to be so equipped that by simply pressing a switch 
vou could flood your rooms with a pure white light of unequalled bri liancy ? 


Proper Illumination is the primary factor in making a Home beautiful, convenient, and sanitary. 


If you are interested, please communicate with 


the T.B.S. ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION CO. Led. 


(Dept. A) 68 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 


TELEPHONE: VICTORIA 1972. 


who have the most up-to-date, efficient, Automatic Light and Power Plant yet produced. 
The initial cost of our Plant is low, and when once this has been overcome it will soon be 
forgotten, and you will find it cheaper to maintain than any other form of Lighting. 


Remember that Electricity Pays 
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A Home for London University. 

Almost simultaneously with the announcement that the 
Shakespeare memorial theatre is to be built in Gower Street 
came the intelligence that the home for London University 
was to be built in Torrington Square, which is parallel to 
Gower Street. It was unofficially estimated that the enterprise 
would cost two millions sterling; but the whole statement 
has been officially contradicted. 

* * * 
Reputed Wren Houses at Chichester. 

It is stated that one of three fine houses at Chichester 
reputedly designed by Sir Christopher Wren is being converted 
into a picture theatre. There is a serious flaw in the law that 
permits this kind of thing to go on with impunity ; and although 
the multiplication of Ministries is certainly undesirable, such 
bizarre incidents as turning a fine old Wren house—even if it 
be merely a fine old house in the Wren manner, and not actually 
by the master himself would seem to justify the formation of a 
Ministry of Arts, armed with plenary powers to prevent vandalism. 
In default of some such authority, much may be done by 
enlightened bodies such as the Sussex County Education Com- 
mittee and the Westhampnett Rural District Council, who 
have respectively taken into their care the other two Wren 
houses, with the express object of preserving them from ill- 
treatment. 


Nottingham’s Guildhall. 


At a recent meeting of the Nottingham Corporation it 


was decided to purchase land at an estimated cost of £150,000 


for an extension of the Guildhall buildings. The scheme 
involves the demolition of the Mechanics’ Institution, one of 
the largest local halls of public assembly, for which another 
site is to be secured. It is estimated that the new hall will cost 
half a million pounds, and will bring about a concentration of 
the municipal offices, which are at present scattered. 


AA War-Memorial Window at Ardrossan. 

A single-light war-memorial window which has been erected 
in St. John’s Church, Ardrossan, by Messrs. Guthrie & Wells, 
Ltd., of Glasgow, shows a travel-stained knight returned after 
conflict with evil and looking upward in an attitude of thank- 
fulness for deliverance from the horrors of war. He is sur- 
rounded by the atmosphere of the Great Sacrifice, and stands 
on the crushed fungus of evil growth which forms a base for the 
figure. The window is executed in a colour scheme of bluish 


grey, ruby, and black. 


Architecture and the &xchequer. 

It must have been a great relief to architects to infer, from 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s speech (in the House of Commons) on 
the financial situation, that the profession is not likely to suffer 
very severely from the further check to building which a gloomier 
outlook would almost certainly have superinduced. The most 
reassuring passage in the Chancellor’s speech should be kept in 
mind: “I submit to the House,” he said, ‘tas a considered 
opinion of the Government, that there is no such financial crisis 
or financial emergency as requires us to impose that unrest and 
uncertainty which the introduction of new taxation would involve, 


[Continued on p. xlvi 
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Further, the Chancellor said, 
‘As far as I am concerned, a general capital levy is out of the 
question, and I believe that in that matter I speak the general 
mind of the Government.” 


and we do not propose to do it.” 


Anxiety on these points being 
removed, there is no obstacle to the strenuous life except the 
possible (but highly improbable) lack of enterprise in building. 


A Rats and Mice ‘Bill. 


Speaking in Committee on the Rats and Mice (Destruction) 
Bill in the House of Commons, Sir A. Griffith Boscawen made 
the astounding statement that the value of the food destroyed last 
year by rats was estimated at £.40,000,000. Now that Parliament 
has marked its sense of the seriousness of the plague of rats by 
imposing a penalty of £5 for the offence of harbouring them, 
the architect will feel more keenly than ever his obligation to 
adopt every reisonable precaution against the inroads of these 


pests. 


Town Development and the Road Board. 


It is cheering to see that the Road Board seems to have 
grasped the town-development idea, and appears to be striving 
manfully to see it steadily and see it whole. In its recent 


report, the Board, commenting on a scheme of new roads for 


the Dock and lower Thames-side area. savs explicitly, if 


stiltedly, that ‘* Any schemes for new roads in the Victoria and 
Albert Docks area require to be related to the need for providing 


new or improved communication with the City, with the river- 





COMMENT (continued). 


side as far as Tilbury Docks, and with those parts of the 
provinces which are coming into road-traffic relationship with 
London as a result of motor transport.” That is unquestionably 
the right comprehensive way of looking at it; always supposing 
that the large outlook is not turned into an excuse for rejecting 
local improvements. In any case, the recognition of the prin- 
ciple, even if it were mere lip-service, would be of high value ; 
but we are glad to believe it perfectly genuine. 





GUILDFORD.—DESIGNS FOR WAR MEMORIAL.- 
The Guildford War Memorial Committee invite competitive 
designs for the erection of a War Memorial, which it is 
suggested should be placed in the Castle Grounds, or some 
other suitable position in the borough. The designs will be 
submitted to Sir Edwin Lutyens, A.R.A., who has_ kindly 
consented to act in the capacity of honorary adjudicator. A 
premium of £25 will be awarded for the selected design. The 
Committee do not bind themselves to have the selected or any 
of the designs executed, but if a design is accepted and executed 
the competitor will receive, in addition to the premium, the 
usual professional fees for supervising the erection of the 
Memorial. Full particulars and information will be supplied 
upon application to the Joint Honorary Secretaries, at the 
Guildhall, Guildford. 
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‘it must be 
man,” and of 


as part of the daily life of 


all the decorative arts what 


is more truly a part of daily life than the 
art of wall-paper making ? Since the days 
when the Egyptians hung their walls with 
papyrus, 3000 veirs before the Chinese 


began the actual industry of m 
from the mulberry and bamboo, the home- 
makers of all countries have decorated the 
walls of their homes with coverings of fibrics, varying from 
the most elaborate tapestries to the simplest of papers. 
Beautiful walls are a beautiful home, and it is 
easy to trace the evolution of wall-paper from the papyrus- 
made paper of the Egyptians and the 
the tapestry hang 
ade-covere | rooms of 


aking paper 





essential to 


ancient Greeks and 
the velvet and 
the medizval period, up to the 
infinite variety of beautiful and artistic wall-papers of the 
present day. Up through the one traces the im- 
perishable instinct for the beautiful: the to live 
amid pleasant surroundings, to make the home 
beauty ; 


Romans, to and 


bre Cc 


Ines 


ages 


} Ae 
desire 


and with civilization’s triumph over sivagery that 


a place of 


desire for the beautiful expressed in the common things of 


life has grown apace. 
As a result the wall-paper industry has developed into 
one of the highest of the decorative arts—-none the less 


artistic be utilitarian : 
people's love of the beautiful. 


“ause an art inspired by a civilized 


Phe actual origin of the wall-paper industry is to be 
found in the Chinese paintings on paper which began to 
make then appe trance in Europe in the seventeenthe entury. 
hese paintings were mounted on rollers and hung round 
the rooms as temporary decorations, to be changed as soon 
as the eiried of them. The vogue in Europe 
for Oriental works of art in the eighteenth century 
set up a current of interest which resulte | in Europeans 
having wall-papers designed hina and block-print 


possessor W 


these ele 


in Europe, and used as permanent wall-coverings. In 
many parts of Western Europe, however, hand-painted 
Chinese wall-papers were still used, not only by con- 


notsseurs of Oriental art, but by the wealthy classes who 


the 
actu il 


could afford to pay high prices for home decorations : 
European block-printe |] papers were ¢ 


hinese in 
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vou accept art at all,” said William Morris, | design, but were, of course, much less expensive. Th 


former were employed mainly as gifts from ambassadors 
and merchants in China to their friends at home. It 


IS 


interesting to note, in this connexion, that within quite 
recent vears many boxes containing lengths of these 
Chinese paintings have been unearthed in the attics and 


lumber-rooms of old English country houses. 


In a fine old house at Wrexham there hangs to-day 
a Chinese paper, its bright green ground still gay after two 
hundrel veirs. The great bed, in the Chinese manner, 
still stands where it was place] in 1719 after its delivery 


had been most annoyingly delayed on account of the 
eilding, the gilder being ‘sick of a fitte.” The bed 
hangings, the Chinese embroidery quilt, the old lacquered 
furniture, are all there: while at the door, sentinel over 
draughts for two full centuries, stands the glorious screen 
presented by Elihu Yale, making the room a place of 
pilgrimage for Americans to-day. 


The introduction of wall-papers naturally jeopardized 
the classical method of interior decoration by architectural 
ornament—a metho 1] dee introduced into this 
country by Inigo and a deal of controversy 


of oration 


Jones, eood 


reigned in siding piek “ube alesee Pretest adc 
papers as ainst clissic decorations: the devotees of the 
Italian i AE bewailed the ousting of sculpture, 
pilasters, architectural columns, ete., by wall-paper. On 


the whole, however, the beauty of design and colouring in 
these early wall-papers gave the new method of decoration 
an easy triumph, particularly when it was found that the 
crimson flock papers, whether plain or with Genoese velvet 
patterns, harmonized quite effectively with classic interiors 

That wall-papers should prove popular was inevit: ible ; ; 
only the rich afford to decorate their homes with 
sculptural decorations : wall-papers could be purchased by 
and for brightness and variety far excelled the 


could 


all classes, 


classic method of decoration. Wall-paper coverings of 
artistic floral designs, worked out in cool or warm 
colourings, as the style of the room may demand, create 
a far more home-like atmosphere than pilasters and 
marble columns, however beautiful the latter may be from 
the classic point of view. 

It is interesting to note that the French name for wall- 
papers is papiers peints—* painted papers.”” In 1688 Jean 
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Papillon, an engraver, invented the wooden block used in thi 
printing of wall-papers to this day, thus enabling wall-papers 
to be printed more easily and with greater speed. However, 
as late as 1793 a number of papers for screens and hangings 
continued to be illuminated by han 1. 


It was in the famous wall-paper factory of Reveillon that 
the French Revolution first broke out, on the 18th of April 
1780. Over three hundred workmen, discontented with the 
labour conditions prevailing, assem"led a mob and began to 
ransack the factory. Carlyle describes the scene thus: 


“What a sight! a street choke1 up with lumber, tumult 
and endless press of men. A Paper-Warehouse eviscerated by 
axe and fire ; mad din of revolt ; musket volleys responded to 
by yells, by miscellaneous missiles, by tiles raining from roof 
and window—tiles, execrations and slain men! There is an 
encumbered street, four or five hundred dead men! un- 
fortunately Reveillon has found shelter in the Bastille.” 


Reveillon escaped to London, where he spent the rest of 
his life, and in 1791 Jacquemart and Benard succeeded to his 
business, and among other beautiful and famous scenery 
papers produced the ‘‘ Stag Hunt,’’ which for over a hundred 
vears has hung in the old Andrew Saitord House, at Salem, 
Mass. Many famous architects to experiment and 
study the effects of different wall-papers, and a great variety 
of designs of extreme beauty were produced, though it has to 
be admitted that the majority of the French machine-printed 
wall-papers were inferior in design and badly printed 


In 1862 William Morris began his protest 
inartistic objects for utilitarian purposes, and issued his advice, 
‘ Tave nothing in your home which is not either useful o1 
beautiful.”” He pointed out the necessity for studying colour 
effects—warm colourings for rooms facing north, and 
colourings for those with a southern aspect ; how restraint and 
dignity are most effective in some types of rooms, and 
daintiness and cheerfulness in others, and how the height of 
woof-work, the period of the room, furniture and pictures or 
prints, call for different styles of wall-paper to suit them. 
Phe value of colour is emphasized rather well in ‘ Thi 
Fouchstone,”’ as follows: ‘‘Colour has a marked influenc: 
upon the mind, so that hangings, wall-papers, rugs, and 
ornaments of room should be chosen only afte 
sultation with people of acknowledged taste. There ar 
certain accepted effects of colour that cannot be changed ; for 
instance, vellow is associated with light, green with freshness 
and youth, blue with serenity, purple with ceremonious affairs 


began 


agalnst 


Cc 0] 


each con- 


Red is an exciting colour, black gloomy, grey sad, whit 
enlivening. No one colour can predominate in a room 
without a sense of monotony.” 

Phe importance of these points William Morris constantly 


emphasized, and at the present day decorators are studying 
these matters as never before, justifying the confidence the 


public places in them 


Decorators and public alike cannot do better than keep 
in mind the wisdom of William Morris on the subject of The 
Lesser Arts: ‘‘ Whatever you have in your rooms, think first of 
the walls, for they are that which makes your House and 
Home, and if you don’t make some sacrifice in their favour 
vou will find your chambers have a kind of makeshift, lodging 
house look about them, however rich and handsome your 
movables may be.” 
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\s all the world knows, William Morris's wall-papers were 
some of the finest produced, and he will always be recognized 
as ‘‘the master artisan’’ who first showed in a_ practical 
manner how beauty could be introduced into everyday life. 
Perhaps even more beautiful were the designs of that other 
artist of the same school, Walter Crane. — It is not too much 
to say that with the wall-papers of William Morris and the 
artists he gathered about him began the Renaissance of the 
Decorative Arts. 


leven before Morris’s time, however, America was looking 

to England for wall-papers. Both American and Continental 

wall-paper productions were of inferior quality, and England 

Was easily supreme in the new industry—a supremacy which 

she holds to this day. In January 1737 Thomas Hancock of 

Mass., wrote to John Rowe, stationer, London, the 
letter 


Boston 
following 


‘Inclosed you have the Dimensions of a Room for a 
Shade Hanging to be done after the same pattern I have 
sent pel Tanner, who will deliver it to you. 
[t’s for my own House, and cntreat the favour of you 
to get it Done for me to Come Early in the Spring, or as 
soon as the nature of the Thing will admit. 


Captain 


The pattern is all was left of a Room lately Come 
ver here, and it takes much in ye Town, and will be the 
only paper-hanging for Sale wh. am of opinion may 
\nswer well. Therefore desire you by all means to get 
mine well Done and as Cheap as Possible, and if they can 
make it more beautiful by adding more Birds flying here 
ind there, with some Landskips at the Bottom, Should 
like it well 


Phe wall-papers made in England to-day are famous 
throughout the world ; they are designed to suit all tastes and 
requirements for the mansion or the cottage; from famous 
old leathers and stately tapestries to brightly flowered patterns; 
from satin or damask effects, chintz and cretonne designs, re- 
productions of old fabrics, to the simplest floral paper that ever 
sraced the humblest home. The greatest artists and designers 
of the day have lent their genius to the production of beautiful 
wall-papers for the decoration of homes not only in this country, 
but all over the civilized world. In beauty of design and 
colouring and quality of materials, British wall-papers are 


Decorators at the present day are realizing the re- 
sponsibility the public lays upon them, and proving of greater 
in guiding public taste in the selection of 
Phey are realizing that upon them more 
depends the beauty of interior 
People who buy from retail 

sometimes forget the amount of time which decorators 
vive to these matters; they are sometimes apt to lose siglit of 
the thought and care which the decorator gives in his advice 
and in his work 


than eve 
interior decorations. 
than upon anyone else 
decoration in the world’s homes. 


valu 


books 


Che task of the decorator at the present day 1s one of the 
highest in existence; it means the beautifying of the home, 
the inculcation of ideals of colour and desiga into the public 
mind, the practical introduction of beauty into the every day, 
the realizing of art as part of the daily life of man. 
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MAKES CONCRETE 
WATERPROOF 


OCKS, Subterranean Cellars, Waterlogged Founda- 
tions, and other Concrete Structures can be made 
absolutely waterproot with “ Prufit.” This British- 


owned and British-made preparation is a paste which forms 
an emulsion with the water used in gauging the matrix. 
When this water dries out it leaves a grain of ‘ Prufit” in 
every tiny cell of the fabric, and seals this pore as effectually 
as a cork seals a bottle, thereby preventing all percola- 
tion; incorporation is ensured throughout the entire mass. 
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By using “ Prufit” as a rendering, 75°/, can be saved in 


oO 


the damp-proofing of cellars and other underground work. 


You will find “ Prufit” very simple to use, and certainly cheaper and 
better in the long run than anything else. Write for our Booklet. 
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turers (1900), Ltd., London .._ Ixvi & Ixviii_ Dryad Cane and Metal Works .. bs lvi | Mellowes & Co. .. es Bi ws, Wit, Ix 
— bi : _.. Edison Swan Electric Co. 5 ms xvi | Messenger & Co., Ltd., Loughborough ii 
“aes thy go ioe i Pract Electrical Association .. ete on Ixi National Radiator Co., Ltd., London... xxxv 
inky , ° Elliott & Sons, Reading .. a aa xii | Northern Assurance Co leita 
—s & —_ London ++ XXXV Expanded Metal Co., Ltd., London .. l ' . ; 5: in i \xiii 
ell’s As ; 4 - . : ¢ wa ‘ne s oe c 
Bradford, E. J. z Ty rx = ih Bex Faraday & Son, London ae maha “ie ae Parnall & ie Birmingham .. a ae 
Bratt, Colbran, &Co., London. ss. ~—siixxi-=««Fetcher, Russell& Co.,Ltd.,Warrington xxix | peace @ Norquoy, Manchester 
British Commercial ‘Gas Association, Gardiner, Sons & Co... ay oe xiil_ | Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., London Ivx 
London .. «<a s .. oxxxili & Ixx General Electric Co., Ltd., London .. XXX] : ees x : : 
British Everite Co., Ltd., Birmingham xii Gill & Reigate ae Sica <i a Ravenhead Sanitary Pipe Co. .. =. ji 
British Portland Cement Manufacturers, Guthrie & Wells .. “ shy xe Ixil Robersons, Ltd. .. . pas “gs se eee 
Ltd. ies 2 = neh = _s Half-Tone Engraving Co., London od Redpath Brown & Co., Ltd., London x\ 
British Keinforced Concrete Engineering Hamilton, A. H., & Co., Glasgow... Ixxi Roberts, A., & Co., Ltd., London by 7 
Co., Ltd., London & Manchester xiv, lvii, xxi Hampton & Sons, Ltd., London te vii | Ruberoid Co., The, Ltd., London “ie kot 
British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., Hartley & Sugden, Ltd., Halifax -_ Ixix | Rogers, Welch & Co, Ltd... ie iii 
London .. a al oh ts li Haywards Ltd., London ve ° Ixiv Simplex Conduits, Ltd., Birmingham. . lviii § 
British Uralite Co. (1908), Ltd., London liv Henshaw, Chas. .. os ve es Ixvi | Sturtevant Engineering Co.,Ltd.,London vi ; 
British Vacuum Cleaner Co., Ltd ws iv Higgs & Hill, Ltd., London .. + xli Swanser & Son, London Sea i lxili 
Bryden, John, & Sons .. is G Ixvi Hill & Smith, Ltd., Brierley Hill = 51; i ee ; i : ak 
; Hope, Henry, & Sons, Ltd., Birmingham vii — nak ; ‘s .- , ae ' — 
u : - 4. an & Ro s (I ~hes . xvi echnical Journals, Ltd., London _ lviii, lx, Ixvii 
Callender, Geo. M., & Co., Ltd., London lii “ena! eo = Tonks, Ltd., Birmingham 0 oe XXX 
Carron Company, Carron, Stirlingshire lix : oink Gis wea: ti oe aoe Tuke & Bell ty ~ ~ iS xiv 
Cashmore, H. W., & Co., Ltd... ii xvii Jackson, G., & Sons, Ltd. Hy sia xv Tullis, D. & Clydeban! lviii 
Casson Compositions Co., Ltd., London Jenkins, Robt., & Co., Ltd., London .. XX sarnadoetel J. sa i ar i 
Chance Bros. & Co., Ltd., Birmingham Kerner-Greenwood & Co., King’s Lynn xxxix Venus Pencils, London .. me We se 
Clark, Robt. Ingham, &Co., Ltd., London xiv King, J. A., & Co., London liv | Vulcanite, Ltd., London a ae xxi 
Crittall Manufacturing Co., Ltd. Kleine Patent Flooring .. . -. Xxxiil | Wallpaper Manufacturers, Ltd. .. Ixviii & xix 
Braintree ne i ‘a es xxx | Leeds Fireclay Co., Ltd., Leeds as lv | Waygood-Otis, Ltd., London .. a xxii 
Crittall, Richard, & Co., Ltd., London.. xxvi | London Coke Committee PY - Ix White, William .. dis os Ee vi 
Cuirass Products .. oe “+ , Ixiv London Warming and Ventilating Co Ix | Williams & Williams... ee a xi 











GOLD MEDAL VOLD MEDAL 


SILVER MEDAL, 


By Royal Letters Patent, 





WHITE'S ee ge a ae 


“HYGEIAN ROCK”) TheClean Way toClean 


e e e e 

£ STURTEVANT TURBINE SUCTION 

Building Composition HE STURTEVANT TURBINE SUCTION 
; CLEANER entirely removes the dust. It is rapid 

For DRY WALLS. and thorough, and eliminates broom’ sweeping. 
STRONG WALLS Ordinary broom sweeping stirs up the dust, which settles 

, 4 ‘ again, and fine particles remain suspended in the air, 

ECONOMICAL WALLS. causing unhealthy conditions. 

The Composition sets almost instantaneously, so walls may 
be: built with great rapidity and with perfect security. 


Easily Applied. No Skilled Labour required. 


THE STURTEVANT is the Cleaner with the biggest 
cleaning capacity for the smallest power expenditure. 
We can offer convincing testimony and show many 


; successful installations. Allow us to advise you 
Price and Full Particulars on application to the Patentee : on the subject. Publication A.R. 1207 on request. 


WILLIAM WHITE,““wer" a a 
Sturtevant 





ABERGAVENNY 





(Velegraphic Address: * HyGrtan, ABERGAVENNY 
or to CHAS. E. LUCAS, Representative for London & Home Counties, ° ° 
64 HAYMARKET, S.W.1 Engineering Co., Ltd. 








(Yelephone: GERRARD 311). 147 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.+ 
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Contractors for every description of 


BUILDING AND VECORA TIVE WORK. 


Hamptons are bi iys pleased to prepare schemes and 
competitive estimates for any 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
Sanitary and Electrical Work. 
Building, Structural Alterations, 


Interior Woodwork, Panelling 
or Plain Painting. 








CENTRAL HEATING 
for the Winter Months. 


Central heating is the easiest, the most efficient, and the 
least expensive method of maintaining, always, an even 
and comfortabl: repo throughout the house. No 


fires to light, no ashes to remove. Only one furnace to 

look after. Anthracite and coke being used, no ordinary 

coal is needed, and home refuse can be destroy ed in the BaP cece: 
furnace. The coal and servant problems, therefore, are s PallMall East London SW. 
reduced to a minimum by central heating. Hampten’s Architects, Messrs. SPRAGUE & Barton, 
retain a special staff for installing heating systems of any size. 7 ~ PRINCE al WALES’S 'THEATRE, LONDON. 


Entirely redecorated and furnished throughout by Hamptons. 


d MPT Pall Mall East, 
London, S. W. I 

and at 
Jeyenitetsves Decotiters Buenos Aires. 


HOPES 


COTTAGE 
WINDOWS 


ILLUMINATION. 


Hamptons carry out complete 

Electric Lighting on their new 

concentric system of wiring ; 

also repairs to Houses in Town 
or Country. 

See pe tal printed matter, 














Made in one, two or three light units. The most 
practical & pleasant window in any situation ean 
all weathers. Low first cost. —— no repairs. 


Apply for stock sizes & prices to55 LIONEL ST.,BIRMINGHAM. 
, ial 
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“ECLIPSE” ROOF GLAZING 


38 Years’ 
Test 


Points whichCount 


KASILY FIXED 


ABSOLUTELY 


WEATHERTIGHT 
MILLIONS OF FEET 


DUST-PROOF 





FIXED 
GIVES MAXIMUM OF LIGHT 
ALL OVER 
REQUIRES NO | 
MAIN TENANC - SECTION OF OUR No, 9 BAR THE WORLD 





* -PLATERS' SHED, SIR W. G. ARMSTRONG, WHITWORTH & CO., LTD. 


‘(GLAZED ON “ECLIPSE” SYSTEM 


MELLOWES & CO. LIMITED 


Head Office and ve a LON DON OFFICE AND W ORKS es a aN 
Works : Mellowes, Vic, London.” 

tine 5» 26 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S. W. vane 

‘ , Victoria 4568 


SEND FOR MODEL AND ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
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HIGH-GRADE SANITARY FITTINGS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
HOTELS, HOSPITALS, FACTORIES, HOUSING, PUBLIC WORKS, ETC. 








WE SPECIALIZE IN ACCURATE INTERPRETATION OF ARCHITECTS’ AND ENGINEERS’ REQUIREMENTS AND THE 
MANUFACTURE OF FITTINGS EMBODYING IN DESIGN, FINISH, AND SANITARY UTILITY THE MOST RECENT IMPROVE- 
MENTS. EXTENSIVE STOCKS ARE MAINTAINED !IN LONDON AT FIRM PRICES. IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FROM STOCK. 

















A CORNER OF THE LAVATORY SECTION IN OUR SHOWROOMS AT 26 VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


MELLOWES & CO., LIMITED 


Telegrams: :: SANITARY ENGINEERS AND SPECIALISTS :: Work 
** Mellowes, Vic, London.” OFRS : 
Telephone: 26 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. SHEFFIELD 


Victoria 4568. 
sill ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND CURRENT PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION 
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WALTER MACFARLANE & C0, 


SS a ae Architectural, Sanitary, 3 Genera: Tronfounders, 2a», 
$ Co, ek 
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. SARACEN FOUNDRY,GLASGOW. “© 
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BANDSTAND AS ERECTED COMPLETE AT SOUTHEND-ON-SEA BY WALTER MACFARLANE & CO.%¢@1 


MAKERS OF 


BUILDING FRONTS IN CAST AND WROT IRON. 


GATES, RAILINGS, VERANDAHS, CLOCK ‘TOWERS, PAVILIONS, BANDSTANDS, 
CONSERVATORIES, ELECTRIC LIGHT PILLARS «+>AND + BRACKETS, STAIRS, 
FOUNTAINS, AND EVERY KIND OF ORNAMENTAL CONSTRUCTIONAL IRONWORK. 


Estimates and Designs on application. 
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“RELIANCE” METAL WINDOWS. 


Housing Schemes 


rapidly and _ economically 
executed by the adoption of 


“RELIANCE” STANDARD 
CASEMENTS. 


Manufactured in 1, 2, and .3 Light Units 
of the following stock sizes :— 





Pype Height. Width, rype. Height. Width, 
A&C ft. in. . in B& D ft. in. ft.. in, 
No.t 3 04 8 No.1 40 1 8 
No. 2 3 O4 3 3 No. 2 4+ 0 3 33 
No. 3 30s 4 103 No. 3 4+ 0 4 103 
No. 4 305 4 103 No. 4 4 0 4103 
No. 5 3 03 1 8 fast No. 5 4 0 1 8 fast. 





Types A, B, C, D, Nos. 4, have 2 Czsements each. 


PARTICULARS OF TRANSOME WINDOWS ON REQUEST. 


“RELIANCE” STANDARD D2 TYPE. 


More Light and 
Better Ventilation for 
Factories, Workshops, 
Warehouses, 

Public Buildings, etc. 


by the use of 


"RELIANCE STANDARDIZED 
METAL WINDOWS. 


SOME OF THE WORK RECENTLY EXECUTED OR IN HAND. 


Messrs. Birmingham Small Arms Co., Ltd., New Gun Factory 
Messrs. Vickers, Ltd., New Gun Factory. : 
Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth’s New Shipbuilding Yard, 
/alker-on-Tyne. 

Messrs. Gramophone Co.. Ltd.. New Cabinet Factory. 
Messrs. Hotchkiss et Cie, New Gun Factory. 
Messrs. Albion Motor Car Co., Glasgow. 
Messrs. Leyland Motors (1917) Ltd 
Messrs. Arrol Johnston Motor Car Co 
Messrs. Nestlé’s Chocolate Factory, Hayes. 

And many others. 


“RELIANCE” STEEL ‘WINDOWS being oe ad eee SS a 
installed in the above Factories, proves their merit $ 
and our manufacturing capacities. 


WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS, Ltd., 


All Communications should be addressed to the Commercial Office: 


SARDINIA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Branch Offices: 86 CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER ; 58 YORK STREET, GLASGOW. 
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MOULDINGS 


OF 


BEAUTIFULLY SHARP 


REVOLVING DOORS. 


(PATENT ‘TWO-COMPARTMENT,ANTI-CYCLONE.) 





PARQUET 
FLOORS 


IN REAL ENGLISH OAK A 
SPECIALITY. ALSO OTHER 


PERFECIL FINISH 


TRUE TO DETAIL HARDWOODS. 


PANELLING SPECIALISTS. 


JUNCIL, HOUS BIRMINGHAM. 





EADING £2. 
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GARDINER, SONS & CO.,LTD. 


ARCHITECTURAL METAL CRAFTSMEN 


MIDLAND IRON WORKS, BRISTOL 


London Office: 
19 21 BURY STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
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Speciacities 
WROUGHT-IRON GATES and RAILINGS :: | GRILLES 
CANOPIES — :: BALCONIES :: | STAIR BALUSTRADES 
LIFT ENCLOSURES :: LAMPS, SIGNS, VANES :: FINIALS, ete. 
Also 
WROUGHT STEEL SASHES :: CASEMENTS :: SKYLIGHTS 


Designs and (Quotations submitted on _ receipt of detailed requirements 
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The 


Varnish 


World’ s Largest 
Industry. 


‘Lignitine> 
Oil Varnish 
Stains 
A durable _ finish 
for ballroom and 
other floor surfaces 


which are subjected 


to constant wear, 





Rob* 


(3,6) 
Coy 
Ham 


Ingham Clark 
Co. 246., 


West Abbey, London, E. 15 





























FOR ESTIMATES OF 


MEMORIALS 


IN GRANITE, STONE, OR MARBLE, 
and for any Architectural or Constructional 


Work in Granite or Marble 


APPLY 


A. & F. MANUELLE, Ltd., 


Quarry Owners, etc., 


4 & 6 THROGMORTON AVENUE, — E.C. 


le ey hone—London Wall 8836; Telegram © Fetpspar, Le 


Also at 69 RUE D'AMSTERDAM, PARIS 








SEWAGE PURIFICATION 


7 TOL ERATE a cesspool 
no longer : it is amenace 
to health. Send us vour 
inquiry for a purification in 
stallation and we will forward 
particulars of a simple, 
- efficient, economical scheme. 
TUKE © BELL Ltd., 


The Carlton Engineering 


Works, LICHFIELD, 


and 
27 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


LONDON :: W.C.2 
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ROYAL 
EDISWAN | 





AND HALF-WATT AT MINIMUM 
rYPE cOsT 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 
FIXTURES. 
HEATERS. 


ACCESSORIES. 


<r CAT OE FREE SRV HON SAPO" FAG OE, 


awe 2 een een eo 


bm age ten henner hos — 
»~ 2 ESS Nee. Levey ees wre news ne 7 news ee ee 4S 
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PERIOD DESIGNS 





The Edison Swan Electric Co., Ltd. 


PONDERS END, MIDDLESEX. 


Felegrams and Cables: “ Ediswan, Enfield.” Code: Western Union A.B.C. (Sth Edition.) 
Telephone: 520 Enfield (6 lines). 
London Showrooms: 123-125 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, and 71 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
BRANCHES 
BRIGHTON BRISTOL BELFAST BIRMINGHAM CARDIFF CORK DUBLIN DUNDEE GLASGOW HULL LEEDS 


LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER MIDDLESBROUGH NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE NOTTINGHAM SOUTHAMPTON SHEFFIELD 
SWANSEA AUSTRALIA: MELBOURNE SYDNEY BRISBANE Etc 











ENGLISH-EDISWAN 
EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 





Ps ee At 
| WIDE MAXIMUM 
non ageeapelgtaen L A M Pp S ILLUMINATION 


ALL ELECTRICAL 
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H. W. CASHMORE & CO., | 


P.O. APPROACH, HIGH ROAD, BALHAM, LONDON, S.W. 12 


MEMORIALS. 
TABLETS IN 
BRONZE OR 
MARBLE. 
ENGRAVED 
BRASSES, 
CHURCH 
SCREENS, 
REREDOSES 
AND PULPITS. 
CHURCHYARD 
AND WAYSIDE 
CROSSES. 
SCULPTURE IN 
BRONZE, LEAD, 
MARBLE AND 
STONE. 
MONUMENTS, 
DRINKING 


FOUNTAINS, etc. 


LYCH GATES, 
CHURCH OR 
MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS. 


/ elephone 


WS BATTERSEA. 


CRAFTSMEN, 


Offices and Studios— 






































































































































One of a set of four Gates for Queen Victrortra Memoriat, Caucurta. 


18 ft. high by 9 ft. wide. 
Str Wn. Emerson, Architect. 


CAST BRONZE 
OR BRASS. 
COUNTER 
GRILLES, 
ELECTRIC 
LIGHT 
FIT’VINGS. 
WROUGHT 
IRONWORK 
GATES, 
RAILINGS, 
LIFT 
ENCLOSURES, 
Etc. 
DECORATIONS 
IN FIBROUS 
PLASTER, 
WOOD, AND 
STONE. 
GARDEN 
SCULPTURE 
FIGURES, 
VASES, AND 
ORNAMENTS, 


TVelegrams— 
“CASHMORE,” 
BALHAM, LONDON, 
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BA TTISCOMBE 
HAR RIS. LTD. 


Architectural Decorators 
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Ceilings =: Cornices  :: Chimneypteces 
Mouldings ::  Panellings :: Wood Carving 
and Plaster Work of Every Description 


Suowrooms, Works, AND OFFIcES 


47 & 49 New Cavendish St., London, W.1 
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Liusliding Construction 
We would draw the atten- 
tion of Architects to the 
fact that we specialize in 
Alterations and Decora- 
tions, and the Conversion 
of Houses into Fiats and 
Maisonettes. 

We shall be pleased to 
receive inquiries and sub- 
mit estimates. 


A.ROBERTS (OL? 
T# barls Court Road 
Kensingfon. LondonW8 
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FOR SMALL VILLAS 
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H.H.MARTYN« Ce: 


ARCHITECTURAL 
DECORATORS 


TO H.M. 
KING GEORGE V. 

















Fisprous PLAsTer FRIEZE. CARDIFF EMPIRE. Messrs. W. &F T. R. MiILpurn, FF.R.I.B.A., 
(Architects.) 


High Class Decoration in all materials. 


Carvers, Sculptors, and Modellers in Wood, 
Marble, and Stone. 


Metal Workers, Bronze and Iron Founders. 
Ship Decorators and Furnishers. 

Joinery and Cabinet Work. 

Memorials in Metal, Marble, Stone & Wood. 
Fibrous Plaster Decoration. 


Stained Glass Artists, and Ecclesiastical 
Decorators and Furnishers. 


AND 
5 GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, LONDON, W.; 
Telegrams | Sinningend, London.” eae alana Teleohones | +146 Regent, London, 


b 2 
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WAYGOOD-OTIS LIFTS 


FoR ALL MODERN BUILDINGS 

















WAYGOOD-OTIS ELECTRIC LIFTS. 


Puonr, NiGHT AND Day, Hop 4000 WayGoop-OTIs, Lp. (Estab. 1833) 


TELEGRAMS: ‘*WayGoop, SEpEsT, Lonpox FALMOUTH Roap, S.E.I. 
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Bell's Poilite, combining, as it does, a pleasing 
adaptability to modern interior decoration, with 
marvellous fire-resisting and structural qualities, 
will play an important part in Britain's re-building 


Consider first its decorative 
qualities. Its use in a_ simple 
bungalow was shown in the famous 
ex-army huts, described in detail 
in Country Life for August 2nd, 
and illustrated above. Its clean, 
smooth surface can be _ tinted 
or treated with washpaint and 
enamel, in accordance with a 
special method. For carrying 
out schemes requiring flat colours 
it is unsurpassed. 


From bungalows its use has spread 
—because of its ease of fixing (it 
comes in sheets of convenient sizes) 
—to club-houses, billiard rooms, 
nurseries, re-partitionings, garages, 
and other structures. 

Made by the Pioneers of the World's 
Asbestos Industry from asbestos 
fibre combined with the best London 
Portland cement, it 1s fire-resisting, 
weatherproof, vermin-proof, _ rot- 
proof, permanent, and economical. 


Bell’s United Asbestos Co. Ld. 


Pioneers of the World's Asbestos Industry, 


Southwark Street, London, S.E.1 


Telephone : HOP 4040 (4 lines). 


UUNNIINVNUNNYVVUUVVTHVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVNUVNNUNUNNUUUUUUQUUUUUUQUUUUUQUUUUUUIEEUOUUQUQQUUQUQUOQUUQUOQUEEVUQOVOQUVUQOQQUUQQVGVOVUQOQOVQOUUVUUGUOUOOUDULOUUUUA 
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For works of 


RECONSTRUCTION, 


including 


CONCRETE COTTAGES, 


specify and use the well-known brands of 


The 


British Portland 


Cement Manufacturers, 
Limited. 


4 LLOYDS AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C. 3 


Telegrams : ‘“‘ Britporcem,” Fen, London. 


Telephone : 6404 Avenue (Private Exchange). 
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Everyone reccgnises that something 
beyond mere covering is essential for 
the walls and ceilings cf the modern 
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|) hous’. The decoration of these is re- ff 
(©)| céiving the thought and consider tion of |{@ 
b= Architects, and with many the problem |e 
@ is to reconcile a dignified and pleasing © 
Psi finish with cost. = 
©: The beautiful effects that may be |{@y 
{| obained by. the use of FIBERLIC | 
P| wallboard and moulding strips are un- © | 
=<| limited, while the cost compares very |p | 
>| favourably with the lath and pilaster [ER 
.2)} ~methods of old. @} 
; © FIBERLIC is a Root Fibre Board, |B 
ot Fibye = and is by actual test over 50. stronger © 


and stiffer than any other wallboard. It S 
neither warps, cracks nor splits and is {{@) 
fire-res sting, sound, moisture and ver- |b 
min-proof. © 


Mi 


© 


~ 
ns 












S A sample (guaranteed cut from stock rs 
(©)| sheets) and full particulars will be sent |) 
SS free to all interested. = 
; 2| MACANDREWS GFORBES I? [2 
7 | 2.Broad Street Place,LondonEC2 2 
S$& © 5 Telephone - Telegrams - = 
=| London Wall 1472" “Macforbes,AveLondon’ | 
Bass, 
RY ot Fibre 
¢ 
© Fiberlic 
ea sd 
OOH _— 
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mV Onr @otOoe 
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PERFECT VENTILATION 








CAN BE ARRANGED WITHOUT INTERFERING 
WITH THE GENERAL ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS 





Consult 


RICHARD CRITTALL & C®: 
197 WARDOUR STREET, W.1. 





WHO SPECIALIZE IN THE DESIGN AND 
INSTALLATION OF VENTILATING PLANT FOR 
HOTELS, CLUBS, AND LARGE PUBLIC BUILDINGS 





Telephone: City 1204. Telegrams: Crittall (Phone) London. 
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By Appointment, Decorators and Furnishers to A.M. The King 
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SOHO SQUARE IN 1680 
ee illustration is taken from an old print, and shows the Square as a fashionable centre of London. The large house 


and grounds seen at the back of the picture was Monmouth House, which no longer exists. Originally known as 
Monmouth Square, after the ill-fated Duke’s rebellion and execution it was renamed King’s Square in Soho, later 


becoming Soho Square when the tide of fashion moved westward. 
A number of the original houses still remain and can be readily recognized. Among these is No. 7, which we recently 
acquired as an extension to our premises and have now opened as a carriage entrance for the use of our customers, who will | 
find the Square a more convenient approach for vehicles than the main entrance in Oxford Street, with its congested traffic. 
Vhis old house is of considerable historic interest, as it was traditionally the residence of the French Ambassador in the 
18th Century. ‘The spacious apartments are now restored and re-furnished with fine Old English Furniture of the period, 
to which is given an appropriate setting, as the house is contemporaneous with Chippendale, Sheraton, Hepplewhite, the : 
Brothers Adam, and other great masters of English Design and Cabinet making, all of whom resided in the neighbourhood. 
g § g g 
The building is peculiar by the fact that only one-third of it can be seen from Soho Square, the remaining two-thirds being 
concealed by adjoining premises. The old kitchens and cellarage with massive groined roofs extend through towards 
Dean Street, indicating that the Stabling and Gardens were reached from this side, now covered by our Main Showrooms. 


¢ ILL & IEIGATE L® 
THE SOHO GALLERIES. | 
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73 ro 77 OXFORD ST. axp 7 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


| 
| 
Axp 31 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK | 
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MEMORIALS. 
MONUMENTS. 
HEADSTONES. 
TABLETS. 
REREDOSES. 
PULPITS. 

FONTS. 

SCALE MODELS, 


L tc. 





ART & LABOUR. 


WAOD WES 
MVR YA A. 


pi37 B78 








HOP. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
ENRICHMENTS IN 
FIBROUS PLASTER, 
CARTON PIERRE, 
CAST CEMENT, 
MARBLE, BRONZE, 
WOOD CARVING, 
STONE CARVING. 


E. J. & A. T. BRADFORD, 
SCULPTORS ann CRAFTSMEN, 


62, BOROUGH RD. LONDON, S.E. 1. 


TELEPHONE: 
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“© Peace, perfect Peace.” 
THE 


“Langham-Central” Gas Range 
PERFECTION 


kor Hotels, Clubs, and Large Institutions. 


Fg 


THE CHEF HAS PERFECT CONTROL OVER HIS COOKING. 











THE TEMPER OF THE COOK AND THE TEMPERATURE OF THE KITCHEN REMAIN NORMAL. 
PEACE REIGNS! 


oo 


- 


For tull particulars apply to 


FLETCHER, RUSSELL & CO., Ltd. 


London Office and’ Showroom : 


Works: WARRINGTON. 1s FISHER STREET, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 1. 
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CRIT TALL 


METAL WINDOWS 


COST LESS 
THAN W@D 


BRAINTREE ENGLAND 


TONKS — “4 | , BIRMINGHAM 
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STEVENAGE HOUSE | 
HOLBORN VIADUCT 


LONDON, E.C. 
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HE GLORIOUS MEMORY “OF 

AEN: OF THIS PARISH WHO 

R LIVES FOR LIBERTY & FREEDOM 
EUROPEAN WAR 1914-1919. 


esi THIS MEMORIAL WAS ERECTED BY THEIR FRIENDS (RET 
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Just Like Day-light. 


The quality of light produced by the OSRAM (ATMOS TYPE) lamp closely resembles 
daylight and is rich in actinic rays. 





The lamp, which is of the gas-filled half-watt type, embodies the very latest discoveries in 
the art of lamp-making, and is now made in comparatively low candle-power values, 
suitable for Factories, Shops, Offices. Public Buildings, Banks, Board Rooms, etc., and in 
all situations where adequate lighting correctly distributed and diffused is necessary. 


For equal consumption of electricity compared with the vacuum type lamp the OSRAM 
(ATMOS TYPE) gives approximately double the candle power; or, vice versa, for equal 
candle power it consumes approximately half the amount of electricity. 


The Iiluminating Engineering Dept. of the G.E.C. will 
; + . lentite ar rlica 


e pleased to collaborate with you in the s 


tion of these lamps to any particular requirement 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING ELECTRICIANS, TRONMONGERS, AND STORES 


The General Electric Co. Ltd.. 


Principal Showrooms and Sales Depot, 


67 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
Branches throughout the United Kingdom. 
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The Advisory Housing Committee 


of 
THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


have during the War 

and since the Armistice 

given special attention 
to the 


tte E more immediate questions relating to the above were recently 

discussed at the Eighth Annua! General Meeting and Conference 
of the Association. Among the papers read by authorities of wide 
repute was one entitled “The Housing Problem from the Archi- 
tects’ Standpoint,” by Edwin J. Sadgrove, F.R.I.B.A., President 
of the Society of Architects, and “The Housing Problem from the 
Standpoint of the Supplier and User of Gas,” by H. H. Creasey. 

‘The members of the Association believe that the record of the 
proceedings will be of national interest at this moment when fuel 
and housing questions are so much under discussion in Press and 
Parliament. 

The papers read have been published in the form of pamphlets, 
which will be sent on application to the Secretary of 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. | 


PROBLEM 
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LTD. 


. 


BUILDERS AND 

DECORATORS 7 
ARCHITECTURAL 4% 
WOOD-WORKERS “ 











SHOWROOMS BUILDERS’ YARD FACTORIES" 
83-85 KNIGHTSBRIDGE 73 KINNERTON ST. BESSBOROUGH PLACE 
S.W. 1 SW. t PIMLICO, S.W. 1 
Telephone: VICTORIA 7760 Telephone. VICTORIA 7761 Telephone: VICTORIA 4199 
Fire-Resisting 


Floors, Roofs, and Staircases 


Reinforced Hollow Bricks. 


Established 1905. 


Offices: 133-136 High Holborn, W.C.1. 


Telephone: 5328 Museum. 
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BEAVEN & SONS, Ltd. | 

‘ | 

General Domestic | 





Engineers 


EATING, 

OTWATER SUPPLIES, 

LECTRIC 
Ul 





J!GHTING 
AND POWER 


N 
a 


27. VicTroRIA STREET, 
WestMINSTER, 5.W.1 

| 

| And at Gloucester and Newport (Mon.) 
| le pha 1 rele r 


ephone: Victoria 5011 Telegrams: Sanador, Vic, Lond 
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The Fires of Peace 


The fires of War have ravaged the 
world so long that the fires of Peace 
must be strictly controlled, but they 
will still yield all the heat necessary for 
comfort and healthfulness if the fuel 
is utilized to the greatest advantage. 


: Ideal No. 1 ‘‘G” Series 
Boiler with Patent 
Ideal Plain j 
Two Column Radiator. [DEAL X [DEAL Insulated Steel Jacket. 


RADIATORS BOILERS 





Ideal Radiators and Ideal Boilers are designed to obtain the maximum heating effect from the fuel consumed, 
and in private dwellings three or four rooms can be thoroughly warmed with the quantity required for a 
single open fire. In business premises, schools, and public buildings, proportionate economies can be effected, 
while the saving in labour is now almos: equally important. 


Ideal Radiators and Ideal Boilers are made in a wide range of sizes and patterns to meet the smallest or 
largest requirements. 


talogue gratis and post free. aspection iw Showrooms invited. 


NATIONAL |PADIATOR COMPANY 


LIMITED. 


Offices, Showrooms and Works: HULL, Yorks. London Showrooms: 439 & 441 Oxford St.,W. 1. 
















































































Telephone: CENTRAL 4220. Telegrams: “RADIATORS HULL ‘ Telephone: MAYFAIR 2153. Telegrams: ““LIABLENESS LONDON.” 
“PerfectSystemof Heating 
Specially suited for: RECENT INSTALLATIONS 

_ { the ‘‘ Perf ae, 
PRIVATE HOUSES, co a 
OFFICES, Church Missionary Society, 
SCHOOLS, Salisbury Square, E.C. 

; ‘ Messrs. Seth Smith & XN , 
CHURCHES Abie 
HOSPITALS, —— 

TELS eh School of Tropical Medicine 
HO ’ Jy ER and Seamen's Hospital, 
WORKSHOPS ‘ Fa Albert Docks, E. 

&c., &c. Wy 2 4 uae Mackenzie & 
Po TA 
ZO 4A : 

k i aA Showrooms and Offices of 
ECONOMY. g- 3 Messrs. Studebaker, Ltd., 
SIMPLICITY. ¢ ; es MC sek Gt. Portland Street, W. 
LOW COST. ans ia - ¢ a, 6: H. O. Cresswell, Esq., Architect. 
PERFECT ACTION. ) & >< ie - a“ is All Saints’ Church,Goodmayes. 
NO PIPE TRENCHES. | @ “4 Si 7 | P. K. Allen, Esq., Architect, 
BOILER FIXED ON | . PS ei} rs New House, Lympne, for Sir 

ANY FLOOR. Ne? 2 ay ¢ pz Philip Sassoon, Bart. 
SMALL PIPES. Sy Sy a rg Messrs. Herbert Baker and Ernest 

z SJ <A 3 | Willmott, Architects. 
PIPES RUN by | g- -| 

IRRESPECTIVE Ke | by | | ; Gateburton Hall, Lincs., for 

F LEVELS. SS SQ 2 J (or J. D. Sandars, Esq. 

0 E a NS f Pg Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, 

Telephone ‘. ~~ < ~ eo Architects. ey 

ee : 5+ Offices of Union Insurance 

Tel hic Add : : * th i 
“ BENHAM, WESDO, LONDON. & ue) #§ oe a ey 
SW Messrs. Palmer & Turner, 
Apply— ON ee ee eee es Architects. 
BENHAM & SONS, Ltd... “™°"= S"ESKS 
\ - - - = LONDON, W. 
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London : 


STEELWORKS ROAD, 
BATTERSEA, S.W. 


Telephone: BATTERSEA 1094-5-6. 
Telegrams: DAWNAY, BATTSQUARE, LONDON. 








Archibald D. Dawnay & Sons, Ltd. 


Engineers and. Contractors for all Classes of 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK. 


FACTORY 
BUILDING 
AND 


RECONSTRUCTION 
WORK 


FROM 
STOCK 
MATERIALS. 





Up-to-date Designs prepared and submitted 


Free of Charge. 





Stocks of all British Standard 


Sections in 
JOISTS, CHANNELS, 
ANGLES, TEES, 
FLATS, Etc. 


Cardiff : 
EAST MOORS. 


Tele —_ ae: CARDIFF 2557. 
Tel ms: DAWNAY, CARDIFF. 
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Tur Cenotaph KAVENHEAD 


| SANITARY PIPE & BRICK CO., LTD. 


| RAVENHEAD, ST. HELENS 
| | UPHOLLAND, NR. WIGAN 


Manufacturers of 


Rustic Facing Bricks (Patent No. 13970). 
“Rus Walling (Trade Mark, ‘‘ Rus’). 


WHITEHALL. 





Copies of the Coloured 


| Dra wing  appea ring 


Decorative Brickwork — Vases, Urns, 
. | | Sundial Pedestals, etc. 
| in this Issue can be | Sand Faced Bricks. Clinker Pavors. 
phtainod separately. | Metallic W ire-Cut Building and 
: Engineering Bricks. 
| | ~s ° ™. x x e 
yo: 5 | Fire Bricks, etc. Fire Clays. Canisters. 
Price 2]- each. | 
| 





The Publisher, The Architectural Review, 

















ame TOT TPEET RCT OTR Ravenhead Works Upholland Works 
27-29 ‘TOTHILI. STREET, WESTMINSTER. Papen ee oe eee 
| Telephor Telephone— 
St. Helens No. }, Upholland 




















Owing to improved manufacturing processes and largely 

increased output, we are able to make the following 

considerable reductions in the prices of Mazda Half- Watt rel | i] 
Type Lamps. These prices take effect from Oct. Ist, 1919. a 








——- Old Prices New Prices 
ee 46 43 
so: .. J 5 6 | 5 0 
60 . | 6 6 5 6 
100 . | 12 6 10 6 
150 . J 16 6 i 13 6 
200 . | 200 | 16 0 
300L.V 25 0 20 O 
300H.V|| 30 0 20 O 
500 . | 30 0 24 0 
1000 . i 40 0 30 O 
1500 . | 59 0 37 6 








Send for our Stock List, just published. 


The British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., . Ad 





77, Upper Th Street, London, E.C.4. : 
ee ee ae British made in Rugby, Enél: nd. 
Works- Rugby. Branchesin alllarge towns 
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(THE ORIGINAL 


“Callendrite’ 


Over 40 years’ reputation for Reliability. 





ESSENTIAL FOR THE 
PERFECT DAMP-PROOFING am course 
OF ALL BUILDINGS 








DEAN CLOSE MEMORIAL SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM. 
DAMP-PROOFED WITH ‘‘CALLENDRITE” DAMPCOURSE. 


If you require the Genuine Original Material specify ‘‘ CALLENDRITE,”’ and refuse Substitutes. 





ARCHITECTS who favour a Revita with a Lead Basis should 


SPECIFY ap CALLE Wares SPECIFY 
66 oe | , s Se és ” 
Ledkore | a ie spuezem fe Ledkore 


LEAD AND 
BITUMEN. 


LEAD AND 
BITUMEN. 


Contains no Coal-Tar or 
Pitch. 

Not affected by Change of 
Temperature. 

The Ideal  Indefectible 


Dampcourse. 


*% 


in Three Grades: A, B, & C, 
according to thickness of 


Lead used. 
Supplied in Rolls 24 feet long 
Cut to the usual Wall Widths. 


a 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


GEORGE M. CALLENDER & - 00., Ltd, 25 Victoria St., Westminster, S.W. 


Telegrams : “* QUARRIABLE, LONDON.” Telephone : 4642 VICTORIA. 
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Art MetaAt Construction Co., Lip. 


RONEO BUILDING, ASSOCIATED WITH Proprietors of - 
5 & 6 HOLBORN, E.C. RONEO LTD. ST. PANCRAS IRONWORK CO. 





Rolling Shutters 


With Interlocking Steel Slats 
OWEVER fireproof a 


building may be externally, 
its valuable contents may at any 
moment be destroyed unless ade 
quately protected by approved 
interior fitments. Our Revolv- 
ing Doors, Roller Doors, and 
Shutters meet the requirements 
of Municipal Authorities, Fire 
Offices, and Government De- 
partments. By recent improve- 
ments in construction they can 
be made to conform to the 
architectural design, combining 
simplicity in operation with 
efficiency, security, and economy 
of space. 











Rolling Doors 
and Shutters 


are specially suit- 
able for party wall 
openings in large 
storesand buildings, 
Main Entrances, 
Gateways and 
Doorways, Win- 
dows and Show- 
rooms, Storage 
Cupboards and 
Lockers. They can 
be had in steel, 
brass, and wood to 
suit requirements. 
The Improved In- 
terlocking Slats give 
the greatest protec- 
tion against fire and 
will not open under 
intense heat. 





























Nets 
Pare 


The above illustrations show steel shutters of the fire-resisting type, with improved interlocking slats, such as have been 
erected in large business premises in London to meet the requirements of the London County Council and Fire Offices. 


Plans, Estimates, and full particulars gladly sent on request. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Ltd., Roneo Building, 5 & 6 Holborn, E.C. 1 
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TILES & SHEETS 
UCU for ROOFING & LINING 


As used by the L.C.C., H.M. Office of Works, Admiralty, War Office, 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, and the leading Architects. 


BEST FOR ROOFS 


Because (1) It is very light, and a far lighter caper can 
therefore be used. 
(2) There is no loss by breakage, either in transit or fixing, 
as is the case with ordinary slate. 
BEST FOR PARTITIONS AND CEILINGS. 
Becauskr (1) It is fireproof, vermin-proof, and damp-proot. 
(2) It is rapidly fixed to a wood or steel framing. 
(3) It is dry when it is put up, and therefore papering and 
painting can be proceeded with immediately, 


g THE BRITISH URALITE Co cvos,ur0 


ae >, 8 OLD JEWRY, LONDON, E.C. 


TELEPHONE No : CENTRAL 17 
NORTHAMPTON DEPOT LADY'S. "LANE, 


66 KING” 


CONCRETE BLOCKS 


AND 


PLASTER SLABS 


PARTITIONS 


EXTERNAL WALLS 
FLOORS ROOFS 


\SBE STON 





E 
o 





| 


























FIBROUS PLASTER CEILINGS | 





Built with ‘‘ KING” Concrete Blocks. 


COMPOSLTION FLOORING 


J. A, KING & Co., 181 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON 


Pelegrams : —* KINOVIQUE, LONDON’ Felephone :-—CENTRAL 773, CITY 2218 





AND BRITANNTIA) BUILDINGS, LEEDS (Telephone :~ 22712 LEEDS) 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX; GOTHAM, NOTTS; SHEFFIELD, RAWCLIFFE, YORKS 
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*'Tecton” 
Steel Furniture 


(formerly known as ‘“ Metacon”’) 


ARCHITECTS are giving increased attention 
ZA to the employment of Steel Furniture on 
account of its pleasing appearance, economy in 
space, durability, and minimized fire risk. 

The Aircraft Manufacturing Co., Ltd., invite 
inquiries for High-class Steel Furniture of all 
kinds, including Lockers for Factories, Fireproof 
Cupboards, Filing Cabinets, Ofhce Equipment, 
Bookeases, Fixed and Adjustable Shelving, Com- 
plete Library Installations, etc. 


Catal ovues on app /ication. 


The 


Aircraft Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd. 


(Steel Furniture Dept.), 
Hendon, N.W.9. Telephone: 


KINGSBURY 220. 
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r 
THE LEEDS FIRECLAY CO. LTD. 


FIRECLAY. WORTLEY, LEEDS” WORTLEY., LEEDS rigiegboes 4, 
DUCKWORTH’S BATH 


Reg. No. 664273. British Patent No. 2430. 


made in our well-known Cliff's Imperial 
Porcelain Ware, is specially designed to 
meet the demand for a separate Bath- 
room in every house erected under the 
NEW HOUSING SCHEMES. Fixed 
between two walls, and stepping into and 
using the Bath at the end, it provides 
suitable accommodation for Adults and 
an excellent arrangement for the Bath- 
ing of Children. 


The hinged seat also provides a stand 
for a detached Lavatory Basin, near the 
Hot and Cold supplies to the Bath. 


Please write for our Special Booklet, 
containing full particulars and dimensions 
of the Bath, also plans suggesting suit- 
able positions for the Pathroom. 


London Offices and Showrooms: 


167, STRAND, W.C.2 





x 








sll 





DRYAD CANE & METAL WORKS 


42 Sr. Nicuowias STREET, LEICESTER. 








7 - SEE AT ORRIN 


ABL ! N DANC = * CATALOGUES 





ISSUED OF 
CANE 
FURNITURE, 
WORKBASKETS, 
MATERIALS 
FOR BASKET 
MAKING. 


of) 
V 


BEATEN METAL 
BOWLS. 


he pe ERE IO AOE 


IN 
EN) 
-— O 


Designs or Photos 
will be gladly sub- § . IN LOVING 


mitted for 3 MEMORY OF 
MEMORIALS, 


PRESENTATION CHARLES BULI OCK. BD 


CASKETS, or © RECTOR OF THIS PARISH FOR 14 YEARS & 
ARCHI- FOUNDER OF MANY PARISH MAGAZINES 
TECTURAL | ENTERED INTO REST 


METAL WORK. 4 SEPTEMBER 2380 IOj|I 
Post free. Dept. M ; 5 
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Warehouse, Dublin, for Messrs. W. R. Jacob & Co., Ltd. Architect: Geo. F. Beckett, Esq., M.R.1.A.I. 
Floor reinforced with B.R.C. Fabric’ p 
() 
AFETY. The reinforcing wires in : 
B.R.C. Fabric are correctly spaced > 
and fixed when the material is made. 
The man on the building has one long Y 
, , f Uf 
roll or sheet to fix instead of a multi- / 


tude ot small rods. There is a double 


<> 


degree of safety: The preliminary fixed 


spacing, and the ease of handling. 
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| ra a A} 
Y THE BRITISH REINFORCED ‘ G 
CONCRETE ENGINEERING Co. LTD. ‘ ‘an 
; Fread Office: 1 Dickinson Street, Manchester. iy > ‘ r Ai p 
%Y wees Trafford Park, Manchester. \ A “7, 
ranch Offizes: LONDON, Iddesleigh House, lb ii 4 
Caxton St., Westminster, S.W.1; LEEDS, 
3. Park Lane ; LIVERBOOL, 36 Dale St.; \ Fa ric N 
BRISTOL, 47 Whiteladies Road; GLASGOW, x Mi yy 
62 Robertson St.; DUBLIN. 2 Belgrave Place, + 4 Uy 
Rathmines ; BELFAST, 323 Chichester St. ( ) 4 
CY 
ee Oo ol || PR: C 
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Steam 
aundries 


For 
MANSION HOUSES 
HOSPITALS 
INFIRMARIES 
COMMERCIAL LAUNDRIES 





FITTINGS 
OF QUALITY. 
SIMPLEX 8 


#ZELECTRIC Es 
LIGHT FITTINGS 








lychitects provided with schemes 
on application 























D. & J. Tullis, Ltd. 


Laundry Engineers 


CLYDEBANK 




















Practical Books on 


“HOUSING.” 
** Houses for Workers.’’ 


Price 7/6 net TVostage 6d. Inland 

















Deals with the following types cf buildings: 

1) Rural Cottages and Honses for Workmen 
venerally ; 

2) A Colony of Houses for Munition Workers, as 
carried out by the Government in connexion 
with Woolwich Arsenal 

3) Houses and Flats on a Town Area, as carried 
out in conformity to a scheme embracing Sho} 
Premises, a Church, etc., on the Kennington 
Estate of the Duchy of Cornwall 


°* Garden City Houses.’’ 


Price 7/6 net. Postage 6d. Inland. 











FOR 
HOTELS THEATRES 
AND PLACES OF 


PUBLIC RESORT. 


NEW B@KLET 
OF DESIGNS 
JUST ISSUED 


SIMPLEXCONDUITS 


GARRISON LANE ‘BIRMINGHAM 
115-17 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON 
MANCHESTER + GLASGOW « BRISTOL 
NEWCASTLE + LIVERPOOL « LEEDS 
-**SWANSEA* AND * CARDIFF*¢- 











A companion velume to ‘* Houses for Workers.” 
Containing : 
Section —_I.-- Specification of a Garden City House 
with Working Drawings. 
Section Il.—Photographs and Plans of Houses at 
Hampstead Garden Suburb and 
Gidea Park, ranging in cost from 
£350 to ¢500 (Pre-War Irices) 
Section III Working Drawings and a variety of 
Interior Details 
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Volumes comprise carefully selected examples of 


work of some of the most skilful domestic Architects, 





and will prove of t practical value to all who are 


interested in small houses or in Garden City enterprise. 











TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Ltp., 27-29 Totuitvt Sr., 
WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
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Corner of Kitchen at Dovehill Schoal, Glasgow, for the Glasgow School Board. Fitted with “Carron” Cooking Apparatus. 





Carron Cooking Appliances are manufactured by a firm 
Newey with over 150 years’ practical experience, and every 
By Appointmene IMprovement calculated to give the best results consistent 


GRRON with fuel economy is introduced into their construction. 


These appliances fulfil every need of the culinary art, and their adoption by the principal 
HOSPITALS, HOTELS, CLUBS, RESTAURANTS, INSTITUTIONS, 
ASYLUMS, INDUSTRIAL CANTEENS, and STEAMSHIP LINES 


throughout the world testifies to their unrivalled excellence. 





q, Special Cooking Equipment for COAL, COKE, GAS, STEAM, or ELECTRICITY to suit Architects’ Require 


ments. Drawings and Estimates gratis. Write for No. 11% Illustrated Catalogue, free on application. 


( ARRON i OMPANY Works CARRON, STIRLINGSHIRE 
i : 


Branch Works Phcenix Foundry, Sheffield 


CHARTER W7A 





Showrooms LONDON: (City) 15 Upper Thames Street, E.C.; (West End) 50 Berners Street, 
Oxford Street, W LIVERPOOL: 22-30 Redcross Street. GLASGOW: 125 Buchanan Street. ; 
EDINBURGH: 114 George Street. BRISTOL: 6 Victoria Street. | NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: _ , Fstablished | 

13 Prudhoe Street. BIRMINGHAM: 218, 220, 222 Corporation Street. of George II. 
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For the Profession 





te 4 adel e - - 
‘The real lilerature of modern architecture is to be found in the articles and 


Wlustrations in the best architectural publications.”—-ENCYCLOP&DIA BRITANNICA. 


PAV EIEKY advance in Architecture has come about in 
consequence of drastic changes in economic and 


social relations such as those which can now be 





seen in process of development, and there is an 


incomparable chance at this period for uplifting 





and educating national taste. 


Architecture needs to-day, in an essential way, the services of a 
loval, influential, and authoritative press. These services have a far- 
reaching effect inside and outside the profession, and the highest 


standard in literature and illustration must be maintained. 


The ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, Edited by Prof. A. E. Richardson, 
kARLB.A., and Mr. G. J. Howling, supplies the profession with a 


weekly publication devoted to its highest interests. 


Its contents consist of : 
Plates of notable examples of Architecture, Sculpture, Decoration, ete. 
Interesting types of Planning, Working Drawings, Housing Schemes, ete. 


Examples of Good Design in Commercial and Industrial Building ; School, 


Science, and Hospital Work ; Housing and Garden City enterprise. 


Information on New Materials, Substitutes, Methods of Construction, and 
on all developments in Education, Health-preservation, Building and 
Competition Schemes. Every phase of contemporary life as retlected 
by corresponding developments in Architecture is dealt with. 


Its literary text maintains a high level of distinction and ‘“ The 
Journal” has an increasingly wide circulation in professional and 


lay circles. 


Annual post free rate: England, £1 7s. 6d.; Canada, 41 10s. 


Elsewhere Abroad, £1 12s. 6d. 


THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 27-29, Tothill St., Westminster, S.W. 
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COOKING ECONOMY COMBINED WITH EFFICIENCY. 


MODEL APPLIANCES FOR MODEL HOMES. 
————— SUPERSEDING ALL The ‘“‘ WIFESJOIE”’ ONE-RING 


(Florenve Pats.) HERS~—SPECIALLY 


oomnraucee TO G AS COOKER 





























| BURN ANTHRACITE. ENSURES Ian one ~ 
Ad ; Cooks to perfection for ponent 
vantages: a family whilst heating 
Very Economical in a 25-gallon cylinder of 
Fuel. water, only consuming 


35 feet of gas per hour ; 


Continuous Burning an average cost of 2d. 


with Anthracite. THE ONLY GAS | B& 
COOKER OF THE 
Hot Water Day and KIND COMBINING 











I: : HOT WATER 
Night. SUPPLY. 
a — . Q é Flues 2 Require CAN BE ADAPTED 
a eaning. TO PETROL-GAS 
INSTALLATIONS IN 
A DOMESTIC TRIUMPH—FOR MANSION OR COTTAGE. COUNTRY HOUSES. \. 4 
Daily Demonstrations. Burns all Fuels. s 








LONDON WARMING & VENTILATING Co., LTD. 
20 NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


QUOTATIONS FOR SELECTED ANTHRACITE TO SUIT OWN RANGES AND STOVES. 
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Add another great 
service to your 
plans. 


Modern Electric Lighting can be made to play 
such a big part in the ultimate success of your 
work that you should make it a strong feature 
of all your plans. Electric Light can be made 
to fit in with, and considerably enhance, any 
scheme of decoration. And besides, being clean, 
safe, and economical, Electric Light is in itself a 
valuable service. 


\ \s 
— 





Make it part of your service. 





N 


ISSUED BY THE ELECTRIC LAMP ky 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION a bY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, LIMITED 


he Illuminant of “Satisfaction.” 
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Not foran Age - 
but for all Time 


This solves one aspect 


of the housing question—— 


Any contractor in searc hof thoroughly 
dependable, easily and cheaply worke d 
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Y 
“building material, can find all he is’ 
is seeking for in 
British Made 
; 1 
4 EVERITE AND Ff 
| Asbestos-Cement Building Materials / 
) CORRUGATED SHEETS 
| FLAT SHEETS—SLATES—TILES | 
For all building purposes. 
They keep a building warm in winter 
and cool in summer, being non-con- 
ductive, perfect insulators, and free 
from condensation. Each material is 
absolutely water-proof and fire-proof. 
Every modern building should be water 
proot and fire proot 
for the sake of the building ; 
-for the sake of those in the building ; 
for the sake of the stock and machinery 
in the building. 
It becomes imperative, therefore, for you 
to know everything about EVERITE AND 
ASBESTILITE. 
Unrestricted supplies available for 
Home and Export. 
E Illustrated Catalogues, Quotations, Samples, 
and full particulars from Sole Manufacturers : 
4 British Everite & AsbestiliteWorks,Ltd. } 
) 29 PETER ST., MANCHESTER, England. 
hereratlheecig biter 
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Commemoralive: Wrof tran Gales « 


Hronze Tablely 


HILL & SMITH [2 
Crayymen in Mefo/ 
BRIERLEY HILL-STAFFS 


London: 8 Victorias! S W/ Monche ter 8 Exchange /* 
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1914-1916. Gnas es pool | 
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RRR ~LONDON. Art Metal Workers | 











SWAN SEROSON Acitctural anc | 


Porcelain-like Woodwork 
Silk-covered Walls 


In efect these are obtained with 


PARIPAN 


E NAME Lotossyv ana Frat ow. 
FOR ALL PAINTING 


Almost everlasting surfaces, rich, 
artistic and satisfying, yet per- 
fectly washable.  Paripan_ has 
been sold for over 25 years and 
has a reputation for perfection 


all over the world. 


lex PARIFAN =| 
1 fe | 


| THE MORE YOR WASH AT. | i 


Partpan 


better than ever. 


2 THE BETTER IT LOOKS 


| rae Glossy Paint | 

spectaliv made and | 
| recommended for | 
Outside Work. | 





PARIPAN LIMITE D, 


Sherwood House, Piccadilly Circus, London, W.1 
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HAYWARD’S 
LicHTS and 
BUILDING 
SPECIALITIES. 


I. hampers Pavement 
Lights, Flaps, etc. 

l). Hayward’s Circular Lights 
and Coal Plates. 

Ill. Hayward’s Iron Staircases, 

V. Hayward’s Ventilators. 

V. Hayward’s Stable Fittings 
(Cottams). 

Vil. Hayward’s “Jhilmil”’ Stee! 
Lathing. 

Vill. Hayward’s Radiators and 
Boilers, etc. 

X. Hayward’s SteelCasements 
and Sashes. 

Xl. Hayward’s Ornamental 

Lead Glazing. 

Hayward’s Patent Reform 

Roof Glazing. 

Xill. Hayward’s ‘“* Copperlite” 
Fire-resisting Glazing. 

















Sie ts 


Pa> Pes. 

















Hayward’s Patent “ Putty Grooved’’ Steel Casements and ‘ ‘Prior ” Lead Glazing. 


Wri d 
rite for Catalogues an Don’t have Wood Casements—Use Steel, which keep WEATHERTIGHT and DRAUGHTLESS. 


full information to 


HAYWARDS LTD., Union St., Borough, LONDON, S.E. 





Tel.: Hop. 3642. Aso at 3, Simpson Street, MANCHESTER, and 141, West Regent Street, GLASGOW 
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ouidios 5. Tudor Street, London,EC. 


TELEPHONES ;- . TELEGRAMS 
a 987, mans. 8737, ai _ AWONENCO,” LONDON. *. 
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Standard 
rchitectural Works. 


The Practical Exemplar of Architecture. 
Selected by MERVYN E. MACARTNEY, B.A., F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


To secure complete representation of architecture, it is necessary to encompass the resources 
of the photographer and the skill of the draughtsman. By these means a pictorial record is 
obtained, and at the same time there are ready to hand drawings which show the design in 
elevation, plan, and section, together with details of the enrichment and construction. 

The plates are of very great variety, comprising illustrations of admirable examples of 
chimneypieces, gates, panelling, doorways ironwork, staircases, windows, and a score of 
other features which the architect can make practical use of. 

Complete list of Plates will be sent on application. 


Four Portfolios (135 in. by 95 in.). Price 15.6 each net. Over 400 Plates. 


Standard Details. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS IN TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, UNIVERSITIES, ETC. 


This volume has been prepared with the special object of providing very large plates of 
exterior and interior details which may be regarded as ‘‘Standard” details of their 
several periods. 

The drawings themselves are of superb quality—it would, indeed, be impossible to excel 
them as specimens of line draughtsmanship, and included on the plates are small 
photographic reproductions of the actual work. 


One Portfolio. Price 106 ret. 25 Plates with Portfolio. 


Practical Notes for Architectural Draughtsmen. 
By A. W. S. Cross, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., and Anan E. Munsy, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


At a time when classical architecture is coming more and more into vogue, it is essential that 
the draughtsman should be able to set out ‘‘The Orders” in a rapid and precise manner. 
Such facility can only be acquired by familiarity with the best methods of setting up 
drawings. It is the special object of this volume to show these methods. 

The plates are not confined to “The Orders” proper, but embrace their application to 
windows, doorways, arcading, niches, etc., and include also a number of large illustrations, 
domes, staircases, and other constructional features, as well as p.ates illustrating the best 
methods of setting up perspectives and the projection of shadows. 


One Portfolio (19 in. by 14 in.). Price 15/6 ne’. 27 Plates. 


The Liverpool Sketch Book. 


THE LIVERPOOL SKETCH Book records a selection of the best designs and measured 
drawings executed by students of the School of Architecture of the Liverpool University. 
This School of Architecture, under the direction of Professor C. H. Reilly, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
has become closely identified with the modern movement for the development of classical 
design and the careful study of monumental work. 


Vols. Il. and III. Price 5/= each net. Postage 6d. extra inland. 


A Complete List of Technical Journals’ Publications 
will be sent post free on application. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS Ltd., 27-29, Tothill St., Westminster, S.W.1 
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BUY DIRECT 





CHARLES HENSHAW 
EDINBURGH 
Electric 
Light 
Fittings 
Manufacturer 


29 Murieston Crescent, 








Advertisement 
shows a well 
designed and 
modelled 3-Lt. 
Electrolier, 


ALL | 
CAST METAL a 


























HAND POWER 


LIFTS 


REVOLVING 
SHUTTERS 


oo o 


JOHN BRYDEN & SONS 


15 Glendower Place, London, S.W. 
16 Frederick Street, Edinburgh 

63 West Regent Street, Glasgow 
32 Bell Street, Dundee 





of Finest 

Workmanship 
In antique 
brass finish, not 
including glass 
shades, lamp- 
holders, or 
wiring, Price, 


£35 


Prices for other 
finishes on ap- 
plication. 
Spread of 
lights, centres, 
13 inches. 











FROM THE 














MANUFACTURER 


BEST 
PORTLAND CEMENT 

































“BASECO” PATENT BOILER. 


The finest Boiler made for continuous supply of Hot Water, 
and for Hot Water Heating with Radiators. 
ABSOLUTELY UNEQUALLED FOR EFFICIENCY 
AND ECONOMY. 

BURNS COKE OR ANTHRACITE 
British Invention and Manufacture. 

Particulars from all Heating and Hot Water Engineers, or from the Patentec 





‘MM 


MU 











SECTION 


O. BRUSTER & DE LAUNOIT, 4 Lloyd’s Avenue’ Pn 


Succrs. to H.C. ROBOTTOM & CO. 1: s LONDON, E.C.3 








ROC 


* 
oN Spat 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK. i iLL 6 


"=" HOMAN«*°RODGERS Exon — gs 


Telephone N° 637. 


ane 


Telegraphic Address: NAMOH.MANCHESTER 
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NOW READY. 





Architectural Water Colours 
and Etchings of W. Walcot 


With an Introduction by SIR REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A.,, 
and Contributions by W. R. LETHABY, DR. THOMAS ASHBY, 
MALCOLM C, SALAMAN, W. G. NEWTON, MAX JUDGE, 


and oth rs 


a 
M: WILLIAM WALCOT its so widely known as an artist of brilliant 
ability in the portrayal of architecture that he needs no introduction 
to the art-loving public. He stands alone in his extraordinary ability for 


re-creating the spirit of the great past—in re-envisioning antique life and 
architecture, particularly that of Greece and Rome, with a vividness and 


a spiritual truth that carry conviction. 


In this work reproductions are given of a fully representative selection 


of Mr. Walcot’s etchings and water-colours. 


The edition is strictly limited; all those who desire to obtain this 


interesting record would be well advised to secure a copy. 


Six Paintings are given in Colour 
and over 


Forty Fine Etchings are reproduced tn Monochrome 
PRICE THREE GUINEAS NET 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Lrv., 27-29 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 1 


(In conjunction with Messrs. H. C. DICKINS, London and New York). 
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Small Houses 


of the 























Late Georgian 
FOR PERFECT ; 
~~ Pertod 


CONCRETE BY 


STANLEY C. RAMSEY 
USE AN Associate of the Royal Institute of British Architects 








Paice £3 : 3: @ 


Post free (inland). 


HIS book fills a distinct gap in archi- 
tectural literature ; for, so far as small 
BRAND OF houses are concerned, the Late 


Georgian period has been barely touched 


upon by the architectural historians. Indeed, | 
it is only within the last few years that the 


domestic work produced in this country 


during the latter part of the eighteenth 
" century and the early years of the nineteenth 
has come to be appreciated at its true value. 


Mainly through the efforts of a small 
“J.B. White and Bros.’ 


‘a wal band of enthusiasts, the homely virtues of 
Hilton, Anderson and Co. . 


Francis’ Mine Elena” the Late Georgian house are now widely 
ancis e Ss. . he ae 
© Rashom ” “Anchor” known ; and to-day it is generally realized 
“ Pyramid,” etc. that no other period of domestic building so 


truly reflects the engaging characteristics of 





typical English home life. 

“FERROCRETE” specially pre- The book contains no fewer than 130 
pared for concrete specialists. caretully selected examples of small houses 
—both town and country—all finely re- 





produced to a large size trom photographs 
. specially taken for the purpose. The 
Sole Manufacturers : : ; : i. P : ; 

; accompanying literary thesis is an illuminating 
The Associated Portland study of the whole period, for Mr. Ramsey 


deals not only with the purely architectural 


Cement Manufacturers (1900) aspect of the subject, but shows how these 


LIMITED, modest and charming little houses arose from 
sain the social and industrial conditions of the time. 
PORTLAND HOUSE. ieee ee : neni 
: Apart from its immediate practical utility 
LLOYDS AVENUE, a spake pene ae is 
i this book is of distinct educational value ; 
LONDON, E.C. 3. 


and it will make a strong appeal to all 
Telegrams : * Portland, Telew, London.” architects, students, and general readers who 
Telephone : Avenue 5690 (Private Exchange). 


=——| 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, LIMITED, 
qi ; aD 27-29 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W.1 





are interested in the Georgian period. 
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BOILERS 


For Domestic Hot Water Supply 
PRODUCED ON STANDARDIZED LINES. 


Wrot Welded. Efficient. 


No Risk of Fracture. Superior Design. 


REGISTEFEO 
SAVILE 


| Scopes 
~ BOILEr 


NO 254606 





*““SAVILE.” 


Capacity 





30 tO 2,000 gallons 
per hour. 


‘“* BEACON.’ “ DOMUS.” 
OPEN FIRE. CLOSED FIRE. 





DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


HARTLEY & SUGDEN, ‘Ltd. 


wonton.” AALIFAX, ENGLAND. ‘= 
London Office: 61 Great Portland Street, W.1. 


Also Manufacturers of 
“WHITE ROSE” SECTIONAL BOILERS, 


CALORIFIERS, RIVETED STEAM BOILERS, Ete. 
Write for Lists and Pamphlets. 
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At, 
THE FUEL 


OF 


THE FUTURE 


What is it to be? 











pH OR the progress and prosperity of the country it 1s 
| essential that the fuel in future used in home and 
factory should 





with the minimum of cost to the consumer: 
with the smallest demand on the nation’s coal 
Vesources; 

with the greatest possible ecanamy of transport- 
Assist the manufacturer to secure maximum high quality output 
per square foot of factory and per head employed; 
Reduce household drudgery to a minimum; 
Avoid the pollution of the air and the darkening of the skies by 
smoke ; 
Preserve the valuable chemical substances in coal trom = which 
are derived the raw material for many industries. 


GAS IS THE FUEL OF THE FUTURE 


BECAUSE the Gas Works supply to the community as gas, coke, or tar products, 
some 7O to 30 per cent. of the total heat value of the coal de livered to them, 
as compared with less than 20 per cent. promised by the advocates of Super 
Electricity Generating Stations ; 

BECAUSE the Gas Works recover from the coal the raw materials for dyes, drugs, 
disinfectants, motor fuel, fertilizers, etc., which are destroved when coal 1 
burnt in its crude state ; 

BECAUSE Gas requires no road transport for its delivery to the consumer ; 

BECAUSE Gas is a smokeless fuel which can be adjusted to and maintained at the 
desired temperature, need only be consumed as and when required, and 
involves no dirt or labour before, during, or after use 

1 


BECAUSE, in short, it fulfils all the requirements set out above (except as to cost 


for constant heating, when its by-product, coke, fills the breach). 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1 
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| tee | Traffic vilientoeik will not affect == 


fers et. 


~/| Patent 


CANITE ROOFING... 


It retains permanently sufficient 
elasticity to give to any 2 
whether from heavy machinery or 


passing trafhe — and to withstand 
expansion or contraction in Iron 44 
and Concrete, without fracturing or “I 


cracking in the slightest degree. 
This fact is of the utmost commer- 


cial importance, and, added to the 
fact that Vulcanite Patent Roofing is 
absolutely impervious to water, dust, 


soot, etc., and permanently durable, 
makes this roofing the one entirely 
satisfactory covering for flat roofs. 


VULCANITE LTD. 


118 CANNON STREET, 
LAGANVALE—BELFAST. 
AND AT MANCHESTER. 















Vulcani‘e Patent Roofing 
conststs of several laygts of 
Vulcanite Sheet Asphalte 
and several of Vulcantte 
Composition applted sepa- 
rately in a liquid state, 


Send to us for full particu- 


ng ars spectfications, prices,ete 








SHELL 


— BRAND — 


FLOOR POLISH. 


Messrs. HAMILTON have made a special study of the 
Preparation and Treatment of Floors, and will be pleased to 
confer with Architects and others 
with regard to such work. 
Hundreds of the leading Insti- 
tutions and Schools throughout the 
Kingdom have had their Floors 
treated by the “ Shell ” method. 


ARCH®-H. HAMILTON & Co. 
Possilpark, Glasgow. 


Telegrams: “ Satisry." 
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THE ‘HEAPED’ FIRE 


(BRATT’S PATENT) 
EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL, & CLEAN 
SUITABLE FOR 


WwooD, PEAT, on COAL 





















BRATT, COLBRAN & CO. 
1 AND THE ” HEAPED FIRE COMPANY, LTD. 
| 10 MORTIMER STREET, LONDON W. 
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DELTA METAL Company, 


Delta Works, : 
EAST GREENWICH, LONDON, §.E. 10 


(AND AT BIRMINGHAM) 
SOLE MAKERS OF 


“DELTA” BRAND 
METALS and ALLOYS: 


BRONZE, BRASS, COPPER, NAVAL BRASS, 
YELLOW METAL, WHITE METAL, Etc. 


EXTRUDED RODS 


SECTIONS and SHAPES 


FOR 
ENGINEERING, SANITARY, 
STRUCTURAL AND : 
ART METAL WORK. oe | 








a we ascoss waren 


Tite 













Forgings, Stampings, Pressings, Castings, 
Rods, ‘Bars, Sections, Wire, Tubes, Sheets, etc. 


ON THE LIST OF CONTRACTORS TO 
The Admiralty, War Office, India Office, Post Office, 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, Principal Corporations, 
Railway and Steamship Companies, etc. 





Registered Trade Marks: 
‘“ DELTA” ‘« DIXTRUDO ” 
‘* DELTOID” ‘«“ DIXTAMPO ” 
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